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HEEL MARKS 


and scratches do not show upon floors polished with JOHNSON’s PREPARED 
Wax. This preparation is in paste form aud must be spread on with a cloth 
and polished with a dry cloth or weighted brush. Worn spots can be refinished 
without going over the entire surface. Please insist upon your paint or drug 
dealer supplying you. Very little care and attention necessary to keep floors 
in perfect condition when finished with 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


The result of our nineteen years’ expérience is given in our new illustrated 
booklet. ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Hardwood Floors.’’ This booklet is free 
for the asking. It tells you how to finish hatdwood and pine floors; also gives 
full information in regard to refinishing old, floors.. .If you have hardwood 
floors, intend finishing’old pine floors, or laying new floors, this booklet is worth 
fully $25.00 to you. ~ 


Special —Send us the name of your paint or drug dealer who does not handle 
our wax and we will send you free of cost can of wax sufficient to finish one small 
floor. If interested in hardwood floors ask for catalog showing new designs. 
Our hardwood floors can be easily laid over old floors by any good carpenter. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
‘¢ The Hardwood Floor Authorities ’’ 
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The man who uses Ivory Soap 
Is easy of detection, 
By clear-eyed, wholesome, well-groomed look 
And fresh, clear-toned complexion; 
And other soaps, if offered him, 


Will meet with prompt rejection. 





SIHE odor left by a high- 
ly scented toilet soap is 
not agreeable to most 
people of refined tastes. A 
delicate perfume may be 
used after an Ivory. Soap 
bath with much more pleas- 
ing effect. Ivory Soap leaves 
only a comfortable feeling 
of perfect cleanliness. 
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CHAPTER I 
EIGHT o'clock in the inner vestibule of the 
Auditorium Theatre, by the window of the box 
office, Laura Dearborn, her younger sister Page, 


iN 


and their aunt — Aunt Wess’— were still waiting for the 


rest of the theatre-party toappear. A great slow-moving 
press of men and women in evening dress surrounded them; 
a confused murmur of talk arose on all sides, while from 
time to time a sudden draft of air gushed in from the outer 
doors, damp, glacial and edged with the penetrating keen- 
ness of a Chicago evening at the end of February. 

The Italian Grand Opera Company presented one of the 
most popular pieces of their repertory that evening and the 
Cresslers had invited the two sisters and their aunt to share 
their box with them. It had been arranged that the party 
should assemble in the vestibule of the Auditorium at a 
quarter to eight; but by now the quarter 
was gone aad the Cresslers still failed to 
appear. 

‘*T don’t see,’’ murmured Laura anx- 
iously for the last time, ‘‘ what can be 
keepng them.”’ 

She was a tall young girl of about 
twenty-two or three, holding herself erect 
and with fine dignity. Even beneath the 
opera cloak it was easy to infer that her 
neck and shoulders were beautiful. Her 
almost extreme slenderness, was however, 
her characteristic; the curves of her figure, 
the contour of her shoulders, the sweli of 
hip and breast were all low; from head to 
foot one could discover no pronounced 
salience. Yet there was no trace, no sug- 
gestion of angularity. She was slender as 
a willow shoot is slender—and equally 
graceful, equally erect. 

Next to this charming tenuity, perhaps 
her paleness was her most noticeable trait. 
But_it was not a paleness of lack of color. 
Laura Dearborn’s pallor was in itself a 
color. It was a tint rather than a shade, 
like ivory; a warm white, blending into 
an exquisite, delicate brownness toward 
the throat. Set in the middle of this pale- 
ness of brow and cheek, her deep brown 
eyes glowed lambent and intense. They 
were not large, but in some indefinable 
way they were important. It was very 
natural to speak of her eyes, and in speak- 
ing to her her friends always found that 
they must look squarely into their pupils. 
And all this beauty of pallid face and 
brown eyes was crowned by, and sharply 
contrasted with, the intense blackness of 
her hair, abundant, thick, extremely 
heavy, continually coruscating with som- 
bre, murky reflections, tragic, in a sense 
vaguely portentous —the coiffure of a hero- 
ine of romance, doomed to dark crises. 

On this occasion, at the side of the top- 
most coil, a white aigret scintillated and 
trembled with her every movement. She 
was unquestionably beautiful. Her mouth 
was a little large, the lips firm set, and 
one would not have expected that she 
would smile easily; in fact, the general 
expression of her face was rather serious. 

“* Perhaps,’’ continued Laura, ‘‘ they would look for us out- 
side?’ But Pageshookherhead. She was five years younger 
than Laura, just turned seventeen. Her hair, dressed high 
for the first time this night, was brown. But Page’s beauty 
was no less marked than her sister’s. The seriousness of her 
expression; however, was more noticeable. She was straight, 
and her figure, all immature as yet, exhibited hardly any 
softer outlines than that of a boy. 

‘No, no,’’ she said, in answer to Laura’s question. 
‘“ They would come in here; they wouldn’t wait outside — not 
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on such a cold night as this. 
Wess’?”’ 

But Mrs. Wessels, a lean, middle-aged little lady, with a 
flat, pointed nose, had no suggestions to offer. She disen- 


Don’t you think so, Aunt 


gaged herself from any responsibility in the situation and, 
while waiting, found a vague amusement in counting the 
number of people who filtered in single file through the wicket 
where the tickets were presented. 

However, in the vestibule the press was thinning out. It 
Other people 


was understood that the overture had begun. 
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who were waiting like Laura and her sister had been joined 
by their friends and had gone inside. Laura, for whom this 
opera night had been an event, a thing desired and antici- 
pated with all the eagerness of a girl who had lived for 
twenty-two years in asecond-class town of Central Massachu- 
setts, was in great distress. She had never heard Grand 
Opera, she would not have missed a note, and now she was in 
a fair way to lose the whole overture. 

“*Oh, dear,’’ she cried. ‘‘ Isn’t it too bad! 
ine why they don’t come.’’ 


I can’t imag- 





Page, more metropolitan, her keenness of apprecia- 
tion a little lost by two years of city life and fashionable 
schooling, tried to reassure her. ‘‘ You won’t lose 
much,’’ she said. ‘‘ The air of the overture is repeated 
in the first act—I’ve heard it once before.’’ 

‘If we see even the first act,’’ mourned Laura. She 
scanned the faces of the late comers anxiously. Nobody 
seemed to mind being late. Even some of the other people 
who were waiting were chatting calmly among themselves. 
Directly behind them two men, their faces close together, 
elaborated an interminable conversation, of which from time 
to time they could overhear a phrase or two. 

**__ and I guess he’11 do well if he settles for thirty cents 
on the dollar. I tell you, dear boy, it was a smash /”’ 

‘never should have tried to swing a corner. The 
short interest was too small and the vis- 
ible supply was too great.’’ 

Page nudged her sister and whispered: 
“* That’s the Helmick failure they’re talk- 
ing about, those men. Landry Court told 
me all about it. Mr. Helmick had a 
corner in corn, and he failed to-day, or 
will fail soon, or something.”’ 

But Laura, preoccupied with looking for 
the Cresslers, hardly listened. Aunt 
Wess’, whose count was confused by all 
these figures murmured just behind her, 
began over again, her lips silently forming 
the words, ‘‘ sixty-one, sixty-two.’’ Be- 
hind them the voice continued: 

‘** They say Porteous will peg the market 
at twenty-six.’’ 

‘*Well, he ought to. 
that.’’ 


“e 





Corn is worth 





never saw such a call for margins 
in my -life:’ Some “of ‘the houses called 
eight cents.”’ 

Page turned to Mrs. Wessels. ‘‘ By the 
way, Aunt Wess’, louk at that man there 
by the box-office window, the one with his 
back toward us, the one with his hands 
in his overcoat pockets. Isn’t that Mr. 
Jadwin —the gentleman we are going to 
meet to-night? See who I mean?”’ 

‘“‘Who? Mr. Jadwin? I don’t know. 
I don’t know, child. I never saw him, 
you know.’”’ 

‘*Well, I think it is he,’’ continued 
Page. ‘‘ He was to be with our party to- 
night. I heard Mrs. Cressier say she 
would ask him. That’s Mr. Jadwin, I’m 
sure. He’s waiting for them, too.’’ 


” 


*“Oh, then ask him about it, Page,’’ 
exclaimed Laura. ‘‘ We're missing 
everything.”’ 

e But Page shook her head. 


“‘T only met him once, ages ago; he 
wouldn’t know me. It was at the 
Cresslers’, and we just said ‘ How do you 
do?’ And then maybe it isn’t Mr. Jadwin.’’ 

“Oh, I wouldn’t bother, girls,’’ said 
Mrs. Wessels. ‘‘ It’s all right. They’ll be 
here in a minute. J don’t believe the 
curtain has gone up yet.’’ 

But the man of whom they spoke turned 
around at the moment and cast a glance 
about the vestibule. They saw a gentleman of an indeter- 
minate age—judged by his face he might as well have been 
forty as thirty-five. A heavy mustache touched with gray cov- 
ered his lips. The eyes were twinkling and good-tempered. 
Between his teeth he held an unlighted cigar. 

‘It ¢s Mr. Jadwin,’’ murmured Page, looking quickly 
away. ‘‘ But he doesn’t recognize me.”’ 

‘‘ Well, why not go right up to him and introduce yourself, 
or recall yourself to him?’’ Laura hazarded. 

‘* Oh, Laura, I couldn’t,’’ gasped Page; “ not for worlds.”’ 
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‘Well, we’re just going 
to miss it. a//,’’ declared 
Lauradecisively. There 
were actual tears in her 
eyes. ‘‘And I had looked 
forward to it so.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ hazarded Aunt 
Wess’, ‘‘ you girls can do 
just as you please. Only 
I wouldn’t be bold.”’ 

‘* Well, would it be bold 
if Page, or if—if I were to 
speak to him? We're go- 
ing to meet him anyway in 
just a few minutes.’’ 

‘* Better wait, hadn’t you, 
Laura,’’ said Aunt Wess’, 
‘and see? Maybe he’ll 
come up and speak to us.”’ 

‘Oh, as if!’’ contra- 
dicted Laura. ‘‘He 
doesn’t know us—just as 
Page says. Andif hedid, 
he wouldn’t. He wouldn’t 
think it polite.’’ 

‘* Then I guess, girlie, it 
wouldn’t be polite for you.’’ 

‘*T think it would,’”’ she 
answered. ‘‘I think it 
would be a woman’s place. 
If he’s a gentleman, he 
would feel that he just 
couldn’t speak first. I’m 
going to do it,’’ she an- 
nounced suddenly. 

** Just as you think best, 
Laura,’’ said her aunt. 

But nevertheless Laura 
did not move, and another 
five minutes went by. 

Page took advantage of 
the interval to tell Laura 
about Jadwin. He was 
very rich, but a bachelor, 
and had made his money in 
Chicago real estate. Some 
of his holdings in the business quarter of the city were 
enormous; Landry Court had told her about him. Jadwin, 
unlike Mr. Cressler, was not opposed to speculation. Though 
not a member of the Board of Trade, he nevertheless at very 
long intervals took part in a ‘‘ deal’’ in wheat, or corn, or 
provisions. He believed that all corners were doomed to 
failure, however, and had predicted Helmick’s collapse six 
months ago. He had influence, was well known to all 


Chicago people, what he said carried weight, financiers con-, 


sulted him, promoters sought his friendship, his name on the 
board of directors of a company was an all-sufficing indorse- 
ment; in a word, a ‘‘ strong’’ man. 

**T can’t understand,’’ exclaimed Laura, distrait, referring 
to the delay on the part of the Cresslers. ‘‘ This was the 
night, and this was the place, and it is long past the time. 
We could telephone to the house, you know,’’ she said, struck 
with an idea, ‘‘ and see what has happened.”’ 

**T don’t know —I don’t know,’’ murmured Mrs. Wessels 
vaguely. 

No one seemed ready to act upon Laura’s suggestion, and 
again the minutes passed. ; 

““I’m going,’’ declared Laura again, looking at the other 
two, as if to demand what they had to say against the idea. 

“* 1 just couldn’t,’’ declared Page flatly. 

‘*Well,”’ continued Laura, “I'll wait just three minutes 
more, and then if the Cresslers are not here I will speak to 
him. It seems to me to be perfectly natural, and not at all 
bold.’’ 

She waited three minutes and, the Cresslers still failing to 
appear, temporized yet further, for the twentieth time 
repeating: 

**T don’t see—I can’t understand.”’ fe 

Then, abruptly drawing her cape about her, she crossed 
the vestibule and came up to Jadwin. 

As she approached she saw him catch her eye. Then, as 
he appeared to understand that this young woman was about 
to speak to him, she noticed an expression of suspicion, almost 
of distrust, come into his face. No doubt he knew nothing of 
this other party who were to join the Cresslers in the vesti- 
bule. Why should this girl speak to him? Something had 
gone wrong, and the instinct of the man, no longer very young, 
to keep out of strange young women’s troubles, betrayed itself 
in the uneasy glance that he shot at her from under his heavy 
eyebrows. But the look faded as quickly as it had come. 
Laura guessed that he had decided that in sucha place as this 
he need have no suspicions. He took the cigar from his 
mouth, and she, immensely relieved, realized that she had to 
do with a man who was a gentleman. 

** 1 beg your pardon, but I believe this is Mr. Jadwin.”’ 

He took off his hat, evidently a little nonplussed that she 
should know his name, and by now she was ready even to 
browbeat him a little should it be necessary. 
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“Yes, yes,’’ he answered, now much more 
confused than she, ‘‘ my name is Jadwin.’’ 

‘IT believe,’’ continued Laura steadily, 
‘* we were all to be in the same party to-night 
with the Cresslers. But they don’t seem to 
come, and we —my sister and my aunt and I 
—don’t know what to do.’’ 

She saw that he was embarrassed, con- 
vinced, and the knowledge that she 
controlled the little situation, that she could 
command him, restored her equanimity. 

‘* My name is Miss Dearborn,’’ she contin- 
ued. ‘‘I believe you know my sister Page.’’ 

By some trick of manner she managed to 
convey to him the impression that if he did 
not know her sister Page, that if for one 
instant he should deem her to be bold, he 
would offer a mortal affront. She had not 
yet forgiven him that stare of suspicion when 
first their eyes had met; he should pay her 
for that yet. 

‘““Miss Page—your sister—Miss Page 
Dearborn? Certainly I know her,’’ he 

answered. ‘‘And you have been 

waiting, too? Whata pity!’’ And 

he permitted himself the awkward- 
ness of adding: ‘‘ I did not know that 
you were to be of our party.’’ 

“No!” returned 
Laura upon the instant, 
“IT did not know you 
were to be one of us to- 
night—until Page told 
me.’’ She accented the 
pronouns a little, but it 
was enough for him to 
know that he had been 
rebuked. How, he 
could not just say; and 
for what, it was impos- 
sible for him at the 
moment to determine; 
and she could see that 
he began to experience 
a certain distress, was 
beating a retreat, was 
« ceding place to her. 

: Who was she, then, this 
tall and pretty young 
woman, with the serious, unsmiling face, who was so per- 
fectly at ease, and who hustled him about and made him feel 
as though he were to blame for the Cresslers’non-appearance ; 
as though it was his fault that she must wait in the drafty 
vestibule? She had a great air with her; how had he offended 
her? If he had introduced himself to her, had forced him- 
self upon her, she could not be more lofty, more reserved. 

‘*T thought perhaps you might telephone,’’ she observed. 

‘‘ They haven’t a telephone, unfortunately,’’ he answered. 

Lai Oh! ” 

This was quite the last slight — the Cresslers had not a tele- 
phone! He was to blame for that, too, it seemed. At his 





wit’s end, he entertained for an instant the notion of dashing. 


out into the street in search of a messenger boy who would 
take a note to Cressler and set him right again; and his agi- 
tation was not allayed when Laura, in frigid tones, declared: 

“Tt seems to me that something might be done.’’ 

‘*T don’t know,’’ he replied helplessly. ‘‘I guess there’s 
nothing to be done but just wait. They aresureto bealong.’’ 

In the background, Page and Mrs. Wessels had watched the 
interview, and had guessed that Laura was none too gracious. 
Always anxious that her sister should make a good impres- 
sion, the little girl was now in great distress. 

‘* Laura is putting on her ‘ grand manner,’ ’’ she lamented. 
‘TI just know how she’s talking. The man will hate the 
very sound of her name all the rest of his life.’’ Them all at 
once she uttered a joyful exclamation. ‘‘ At last, at last,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘ and about time, too!’’ 

The Cresslers and the rest of the party —two young men — 
had appeared, and Page and her aunt came up just in time to 
hear Mrs. Cressler —a fine old lady, in a wonderful ermine- 
trimmed cape, whose hair was powdered — exclaim at the top 
of her voice, as if the mere declaration of fact was final, abso- 
lutely the last word upon the subject, ‘‘ The bridge was 
turned!”’ 

The Cresslers lived on the North Side. The incident 
seemed to be closed with the abruptness of a slammed door. 

Page and Aunt Wess’ were introduced to Jadwin, who was 
particular to announce that he remembered the young girl 
perfectly. The two young men were already acquainted with 
the Dearborn sisters and Mrs. Wessels. Page and Laura 
knew one of them well enough to address him familiarly by 
his Christian name. 

This was Landry Court, a young fellow just turned twenty- 
three, who was ‘connected with’’ the staff of the great 
brokerage firm of Gretry, Converse & Co. He was astun- 
ishingly good-looking, small-made, wiry, alert; nervous, 
debonair, with blond hair, and dark eyes that snapped like a 
terrier’s. He made friends almost at first sight, and was one 
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of those fortunate few who were favored equally of men and 
women. The healthiness of his eye and skin persuaded to a 
belief in the healthiness of his mind; and, in fact, Landry was 
as clean without as within. Hewasfrank, open-hearted, full 
of fine sentiments and exaltationsand enthusiasms. Until he 
was eighteen he had cherished an ambition to become the 
President of the United States. 

‘Yes, yes,’’ he said to Laura, ‘‘ the bridge was _ turned. 
It was an imposition. We had to wait while they let three 
tows through. I think two at a time is as much as is legal. 
And we had to wait for three. Yes, sir, three; think of that! 
I shall look into that to-morrow. Yes, sir; don’t you be 
afraid of that. I’ll look into it.’’, He nodded his head with 
profound seriousness. 

‘“Well,’’ announced Mr. Cressler, marshaling the party, 
“shall we goin? I’m afraid, Laura, we’ve missed the over- 
ture.’’ 

Smiling, she shrugged her shoulders, while they moved to 
the wicket, as if to say that it could not be helped now. 

Cressler, tall, lean, bearded and stoop-shouldered, belong- 
ing to the same physical type that includes Lincoln —the type 
of the Middle West—was almost a second father to the 
parentless Dearborn girls. In Massachusetts, thirty years 
before this time, he had been a farmer, and the miller 
Dearborn used to grind his grain regularly. The two had 
been boys together, and had always remained fast friends, 
almost brothers. Then, in the years just before the War, had 
come the great movement Westward, and Cressler had been 
one of those to leave an ‘‘ abandoned ’’ New England farm 
behind him, and with his family emigrate toward the Missis- 
sippi. He had come to Sangamon County, in Illinois. For 
a time he tried wheat-raising, until the War, which skied the 
prices of all food stuffs, had made him—for those days—a 
rich man. Giving up farming, he came to live in Chicago, 
bought a seat on the Board of Trade, and in a few years was 
a millionaire. At the time of the Turco-Russian War he and 
two Milwaukee men had succeeded in cornering all the vis- 
ible supply of spring wheat. At the end of the thirtieth day 
of the corner the clique figured out its profits at close upon a 
million; a week later it looked like a million and a half. 
Then the three lost their heads; they held the corner just a 
fraction of a month too long, and when the time came that the 
three were forced to take profits, they found that they were 
unable to close out their immense holdings without breaking 
the price. In two days wheat that they had held at a dollar 
and ten cents collapsed to sixty. The two Milwaukee men 
were ruined, and two-thirds of Cressler’s immense fortune 
vanished like a whiff of smoke. 

But he had learned his lesson. Never since then had he 
speculated. Though keeping his seat on the Board, he had 
confined himself to commission trading, uninfluenced by fluc- 
tuations in the market. And he was never wearied of 
protesting against the evil and the danger of trading in mar- 
gins. Speculation he abhorred as the smallpox, believing it 
to be impossible to corner grain by any means or under any 
circumstances. He was accustomed.to say: ‘‘It can’t be 
done: first, for the reason that there is a great harvest of wheat 
somewhere in the world for every month in the year; and, 
second, because the smart man who runs the corner has every 
other smart man in the world against him. And besides, it’s 
wrong; the world’s food should not be at the mercy of the 
Chicago wheat pit.’’ 

As the party filed in through the wicket the other young 
man who had come with Landry Court managed to place 
himself next to Laura. Meeting her eyes, he murmured: 

‘““Ah, you did not wear them, after all. My poor little 
flowers.’’ 

But she showed him a single American Beauty pinned to 
the shoulder of her gown beneath her cape. 

** Yes, Mr. Corthell,’’ she answered, ‘‘ one. I tried to select 
the prettiest, and I think I succeeded—don’t you? It was 
hard to choose.”’ 

“* Since you have worn it, it 7s the prettiest,’’ he answered. 

He was a slightly built man of about twenty-eight or thirty ; 
dark, wearing a small, pointed beard, and a mustache that he 
brushed away from his lips likea Frenchman. By profession 
he was an artist, devoting himself more especially to the 
designing of stained windows. In this, his talent was indis- 
putable. But he was by no means dependent upon his 
profession for a living, his parents— long since dead — having 
left him to the enjoyment of a very considerable fortune. He 
had a beautiful studio in the Fine Arts Building, where he 
held receptions once every two months, or whenever he hada 
fine piece of glasstoexpose. He had traveled, read, studied, 
occasionally written, and in matters pertaining to the coloring 
and fusing of glass was cited as an authority. 

Laura had known him for some little time. Onthe occasion 
of her two previous visits to Page he had found means to see 
her two or three times each week. Once, even, he had asked 
her to marry him, but she, deep in her studies at the time, 
consumed with vague ambitions to be a great actress of 
Shakespearian réles, had told him she could care for nothing 
but her art. He had smiled and said that he could wait, 
and, strangely enough, their relations had been resumed 
again upon the former footing. Even after she had gone away 
they had corresponded regularly, and he had made and sent 
her a tiny window —a veritable jewel — illustrative of a scene 
from ‘‘ Twelfth Night.’’ 











In the foyer, as the gentlemen were checking their coats, 
Laura overheard Jadwin say to Mr. Cressler: 

‘* Well, how about Helmick? ’’ 

The other made an impatient movement of his shoulders. 

‘“Ask me, what was the fool thinking of—a_ corner! 
Pshaw!”’ 

There were one or two other men about making their over- 
coats and opera hats into neat bundles preparatory to check- 
ing them, and instantly there was a flash of a half-dozen eyes 
in the direction of the two men. Evidently the collapse of the 
Helmick deal was in the air. All the city seemed interested. 

But from behind the heavy curtains that draped the entrance 
to the theatre proper came a muffled burst of music, followed 
by a long salvo of applause. Laura’s cheeks flamed with 
impatience and she hurried after Mrs. Cressler; Corthell drew 
the curtains for her to pass, and she entered. 

‘* Too bad,’’ he whispered as they followed the others down 
the side-aisle to the box —‘‘ Too bad, this is the second act 
already; you’ve missed the whole first act—and this song. 
She’ll sing it over again, though, just for you, if I have to lead 
the applause myself. I particularly wanted you to hear that.’’ 

The applause died away and the contralto once more sang 
the aria. The melody was simple, the tempo easily followed; 
it was not a very high order of music. But to Laura it was 
nothing short of a revelation. 

She sat spellbound, her hands clasped tight, her every 
faculty of attention at its highest pitch. It was wonderful, 
such music as that; wonderfui, such a voice; wonderful, such 
orchestration; wonderful, such exaltation inspired by mere 
beauty of sound. Never, never was this night to 
be forgotten, this her first night of Grand Opera. 

The great soprano, the prima donna, appeared 
and delivered herself of a song for which she was 
famous with astonishing éclat. Then in a little 
while the stage grew dark, the orchestration lapsed 
to a murmur, and the tenor and the soprano 
reéntered. He clasped her in his arms and sang 
a half-dozen bars; then, holding her hand, one arm 
still about her waist, withdrew from her gradually, 
till she occupied the front centre of the stage. He 
assumed an attitude of adoration and wonderment, 
his eyes uplifted as if entranced, and she, very 
softly, to the accompaniment of the sustained, 
dreamy chords of the orchestra, began her solo. 

Laura shut her eyes. Never had she felt so 
soothed, so cradled and lulled and languid. Ah, 
to love like that! To love and be loved. There 
was no such love as that to-day. She wished that 
she could loose her clasp upon the sordid, mate- 
rial modern life that, perforce, she must hold to 
she knew not why, and drift, drift off into the \ 
past, far away, through rose-colored mists and 
diaphanous veils, or resign herself, reclining in a 
silver skiff drawn by swans, to the gentle current 
of some smooth-flowing river that ran on forever 
and forever. 

But a discordant element developed. 





Close by 
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her; that inevitably, sooner or later, they must return to a 
subject that for long had been excluded from their conversa- 
tions, but it was to have been when they were alone, remote, 
secluded, not in the midst of a crowd, brilliant electrics daz- 
zling their eyes, the humming of the talk of hundreds assault- 
ing their ears. But it seemed as if these important things 
came of themselves, independent of time and place, like birth 
and death. There was nothing to do but to accept the situa- 
tion, and it was without surprise that at last, from out the 
murmur of Corthell’s talk, she was conscious of the words: 

“*So that it is hardly necessary, is it, to tell you once more 
that I love you?’’ 

She drew a long breath. 

‘IT know. I know you love me.’’ 

They had sat down ona divan, at one end of the prom- 
enade; and Corthell, skillful enough in the little arts of the 
drawing-room, made it appear as though they talked of com- 
monplaces; as for Laura, exalted, all but hypnotized with this 
marvelous evening, she hardly cared; she would not even 
stoop to maintain appearances, 

““ Yes, yes,’’ she said; ‘‘ I know you love me.’’ 

“* And is that all you can say?’’ heurged. ‘‘ Does it mean 
nothing to you that you are everything to me?”’ 

She was coming a little to herself again. Love was, after 
all, sweeter in the actual —even in this crowded foyer, in this 
atmosphere of silk and jewels, in this show-place of a great 
city’s society—than in a mystic garden of some romantic 
dreamland. She felt herself a woman again, modern, vital, 


and no longer a maiden of a legend of chivalry. 


—the lights were so low she could not tell where ==24 


—conversation, kept up in low whispers, began 
by degrees to intrude itself upon her attention. 
Try as she would she could not shut it out, and 
now, as the music died away fainter and fainter, 
till voice and orchestra blended together in a 
single, barely audible murmur, vibrating with 
emotion, with romance and with sentiment, she 
heard, in a hoarse, masculine whisper, the words: 

““The shortage is a million bushels at the very 
least. Two hundred carloads were to arrive from 
Milwaukee last night ——’’ 

She made a little gesture of despair, turning 
her head for an instant, searching the gloom about 
her. But she could see no one not interested in 
the stage. Why could not men leave their busi- 
ness outside, why must the jar of commerce spoil 
all the harmony of this moment. However, all 
sounds were drowned suddenly in a long burst of 
applause. The tenor and soprano bowed and 
smiled across the footlights. The soprano van- 
ished, only to reappear on the balcony of the 
pavilion, and while she declared that the stars 
and the nightbird together sang ‘‘ He loves thee,”’ the voices 
close at hand continued: 


** one hundred and six carloads ——”’ 
** —. paralyzed the bulls ——’’ 
‘‘ ____ fifty thousand dollars ——’’ 


Then all at once the lights went up. The act was over. 

Laura seemed only to come to herself some five minutes 
later. She and Corthell were out in the foyer behind the 
boxes. Everybody was promenading. The air was filled 
with the staccato chatter of a multitude of women. But she 
herself seemed far away—she and Sheldon Corthell. His 
face, dark, romantic, with the silky beard and eloquent eyes, 
appeared to be all she cared to see, while his low voice, that 
spoke close to her ear, was in a way a miere continuation of 
the melody of the duet just finished. 

Instinctively she knew what he was about to say, for what 
he was trying to prepare her. She felt, too, that he had not 
expected to talk thus to herto-night. She knew that he loved 





“ee Oncre, 


“| SHOULD RATHER HAVE YOU LOVE ME THAN—NOT”: 


‘“‘Nothing to me?’’ she answered. ‘‘I don’t know. I 
should rather have you love me than— not."’ 

** Let me love you, then, for always,’’ he went on. ‘* You 
know what I mean. We have understood each other from the 
very first. Plainly, and very simply, I love you with all my 
heart. You know now that I speak the truth, you know that 
you can trust me. I shall not ask you to share your life with 
mine. I ask you for the great happiness’’—he raised his 
head sharply, suddenly proud—‘‘the great honor of the 
opportunity of giving you all that I have of good. God give 
me humility, but that is much since I have known you. If I 
were a better man because of myself, I would not presume to 
speak of it, but if I am in anything less selfish, if I am more 
loyal, if I am stronger, or braver, it is only something of you 
that has become a part of me, and made me to be born again. 
So, when I offer myself to you, I am only bringing back to you 
the gift you gave me for a little while. I have tried to keep 
it for you, to keep it bright and sacred and unspotted.”’ 





Laura looked up at length, and as their giances met he saw 
that there were tearsinhereyes. This declaration of his love 
for her was the last touch to the greatest exhilaration of hap- 
piness she had ever known. Ah yes, she was loved, just as 
that young girl of the opera had been loved. For this one 
evening, at least, the beauty of life was unmarred, and no 
cruel word of hers should spoil it. The world was beautiful. 
All people were good and noble and true. To-morrow, with 
the material round of duties and petty responsibilities and 
cold, calm reason, was far, faraway. Suddenly she turned to 
him, surrendering to the impulse, forgetful of consequences. 

“Oh, I am glad, glad,’’ she cried, ‘‘ glad that you love 
me!’’ 

But before Corthell could say anything more Landry Court 
and Page came up. 

“We've been looking for you,’’ said the young girl quietly. 
Page was displeased She took herself and her sister —in 
fact, the whole scheme of existence—with extraordinary 
seriousness. She had no sense of humor. She was not toler- 
ant; her propriety and the amenities were as 
immutable as the fixed stars. A fine way for Laura to act, 
getting off into corners with Sheldon Corthell. It would take 
less than that to make talk. If she had no sense of her obli- 
gations to Mrs. Cressler, at least she ought to think of the 
looks of things.’’ 

** They’re beginning again,’’ she saidsolemnly. ‘‘ I should 
think you'd feel as though you had missed about enough of 
this opera.’’ 

They returned to the box. 
reassembling. 

** Well, Laura,’’ said Mrs. Cressler, when they 
had sat down, ‘‘ do you like it?”’ 

** I don’t want to leave it —ever,’’ she answered. 
“IT could stay here always.’’ 

-Jadwin, who had been smoking a cigar in the 
vestibule during the enfr’acte, rubbed his chin 
reflectively. 

““Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ it’s all very fine. 
doubt of that, but I give vou my word I would 
rather hear my old governor take his guitar and 
sing ‘ Father, oh father, come home with me now,’ 
than all the fiddle-faddle, tweedle-deedle opera 
business in the whole world.’’ 

But the orchestra was returning, the musicians 
crawling out one by one from a little door be- 
neath the stage hardly bigger than the entrance 
of a rabbit hutch. They settled themselves in 
front of their racks, adjusting their coat-tails, 
fingering their sheet music 

“This is the great act,’’ whispered 
Cressler, leaning over Laura’s shoulder. 
superb later. Superb.’’ 

**IT wish those men would stop talking,’’ mur- 
mured Laura, searching the darkness distress- 
fully, for between the strains of the music she 
had heard the words: 

si Clearing House balance of three thou- 
sand dollars,’ 

During the last en/s'acfe Laura remained in 
the box with Mrs. Cressler, Corthell and Jadwin. 
The others went out to look down upon the foyer 
from a certain balcony, and Mrs. Cressler turned 
to the artist, passing him her opera-glasses, and 
asking: 

‘* Who are those people down there in the third 
row of the parquet —see, on the middle aisle— 
the woman isinred. Aren’t those the Gretrys?’’ 

This left Jadwin and Laura out of the conversa- 
tion, and the capitalist was quick to seize the 
chance of taiking to her. Soon she was surprised 
to notice that he was trying hard to be agreeable, 
and before they had exchanged a dozen sentences 
he had turned an awkward compliment. She 
guessed by his manner that paying attention to 
young girls was for him a thing altogether unu- 
sual. Intuitively she divined that she, on this, 
the very first night of their acquaintance, had 
suddenly interested him. 

She had had neither opportunity nor inciina- 
tion to observe him closely during their interview 
in the vestibule, but now, as she sat and listened to him taik, 
she could not help being a little attracted. He was a heavy- 
built man, would have made two of Corthell, and his hands 
were large and byvoad, the hands of a man of affairs, who 
knew how to grip, and, above all, how to hang on. Those 
broad, strong hands and keen, calm eyes would enfold and 
envelope a Purpose with tremendous strength, and they 
would persist and persist and persist, unswerving, unwaver- 
ing, untiring, till the Purpose was driven home. And the 
two long, lean, fibrous arms of him— what a reach they could 
attain, and how wide and huge and even formidable would be 
their embrace of affairs. One of those great manceuvres of a 
fellow money-captain had that very day been concluded, the 
Helmick failure, and between the chords and bars of a famous 
opera men talked in excited whispers, and one great leader 
lay at that very moment broken and spent, fighting with his 
last breath for bare existence. Jadwin had seen it all. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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THE MAN WHO MANAGES INSOLY- 
ENT BANKS. THE DOCTOR AND THE 
UNDERTAKER OF THE BANKING BUSI- 
NESS. SOME FINANCIAL FUNERALS 


as a rule, with marked ability, conservatism and 

integrity, and insolvent national banks are the rare 
exception. Again it should be remembered that only 
the most picturesque incidents in connection with this 
peculiar phase of bank management have sufficient 
novelty to make them entertaining to readers outside the 
ranks of those who study this problem from a professional 
viewpoint. With these points in mind a glimpse at this 
page of banking history may be had without uncon- 
sciously gaining the false impression that ‘‘ bank 
wrecking’ is a common practice, and that banking is 
anything less than the most cautiously conducted busi- 
ness of the country. And in attempting to point out the 
weak spots in general banking methods, with suggestions 
of safeguards which would tend to diminish the number 
of national banks forced into insolvency, the point that 
I have just emphasized should not be lost sight of or forced 
into the background. 

In attempting to realize the nature and extent of the task 
which confronts a Comptroller in managing the affairs of all 
the national banks of the country which are in process of 
liquidation owing to insolvency, it is necessary to recall the 
relation of the bank to the public which it serves. 

It is, so to speak, the financial switchboard of the entire 
business community. All the live commercial wires centre 
at the bank. There is scarcely a monetary transaction of any 
moment in any community which does not in some manner 
record itself at the bank—and generally the attitude of the 
bank toward any enterprise of importance is vital. 

This implies that as the manager of the insolvent national 
banks of the country the Comptroller of the Currency finds 
himself charged with the direct control of a great variety of 
enterprises which are among the assets of the liquidating 
bank. Thus, at the same time, the Comptroller becomes at 
once the responsible manager of scores of farms, stores, fac- 
tories and other examples of the more common forms of 
investment. In addition to this he is never without a choice 
list of novelties in his collection of bank assets. One Comp- 
troller, for example, acquired, in his capacity as custodian of 
bank assets, a small herd of buffaloes, and in discharge of his 
duties was obliged thoroughly to post himself on the demand 
for buffaloes on the hoof. However, he managed this peculiar 
enterprise well and made the most of his shaggy herd. 


N ATIONAL banks in the United States are managed, 


The Comptrotier a Wholesale Business Manager 


There is seldom a time when the Comptroller has not under 
his management several mines of various kinds: properties 
which must be handled with good judgment in order to avoid 
great sacrifice. Frequently this official has an opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability as a railroad manager, for in one or 
another part of the country some insolvent bank is almost 
sure to count astreet railroad among its assets. Occasionally 
a larger intramural road of first-class importance, with all its 
complicated traffic and legal problems, gets into this class, and 
the task of making it ‘‘ pay out ’’ without heavy shrinkage is 
a serious undertaking of no small magnitude. Of this class 
the Chicago Calumet Electric Road, in which over three and 
one-half million dollars of the money of depositors in the 
defunct National Bank of Illinois is invested, is the most 
important example. 

To all practical purposes the Comptroller of the Currency 
finds himself in the position of the private capitalist who has 
scattered his investments in a wide variety of enterprises. 
His lieutenants are the Receivers who are appointed directly 
to administer the affairs of each insolvent bank, and to these 
men are left the details of making the most of the assets in 
their charge. But the Comptroller must keep a vigilant eye 
upon all those diverse properties and know that his policy 
regarding each is being faithfully carried out. 

Naturally many insolvent banks have one asset of major 
importance, upon the management of which largely depends 
the success of the liquidation. In one instance this is a street 
railway, in another a mine, a ranch, a manufactory, a planta- 
tion, a theatre, a newspaper, or an electric and gas plant. In 
the history of the Comptrollership hundreds of mines and 
several breweries have been administered. 
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Inevitably many curious and interesting situations arise in 
the management of so diverse a collection of properties. 
Among the main assets of the Chestnut Street National Bank 
which became insolvent were the securities of the Philadelphia 
Record. In its politics this journal was opposed to the 
National Administration of which the Comptroller was an 
appointee. There was, of course, no tampering with the 
politics of the journal, although, in one sense of the term, it 
was, through the Receiver of the national bank, indirectly 
under the management of the Administration. Its policy was 
consistently maintained, and its editors, reporters and other 
employees were as little disturbed as if the journal had not 
come under the Receiver’s influence. As a consequence, it 
earned as high as $250,000 a year and finally sold for about 
$2,800,000. But at intervals through the period of the 
Receivership it faithfully criticised the Administration. The 
credit for this splendid financial outcome is principally due 
to George H. Earle and Richard Y. Cook, of Philadelphia. 


Af Capitalist’s Fine Sense of Honor 


One of the most pleasant experiences in connection with my 
administration of the office of the Comptroller of the Currency 
that I now recall is an episode which is well calculated to 
increase confidence in the integrity of human nature. 

A capitalist whose name is widely known in railway circles 
met me in Chicago to discuss the affairs of a certain national 
bank. He said: 

““ You have just been appointed Comptroller of the Currency 
and the course of action which you propose to pursue in rela- 
tion to this bank will largely determine my own action. I 
was elected a director without my own knowledge in the bank 
which, though not closed, is insolvent, and have continued in 
that official position under protest. My holdings of stock 
amount to $1000, and double that amount, of course, is the 
limit of my liability under the law. But the fact remains 
that I did allow my name to be used as that of a director of 
the bank and this may have influenced some persons to 
become depositors. Because of that possibility I have deter- 
mined to step in and save the depositors and other creditors 
from loss, provided the other shareholders, without expense to 
them, will consent to arrangements necessary to an equable 
execution of this plan. And now, with this explanation of 
the situation, I desire to learn what is your official view of 
the matter.’’ 

Though I knew this man to be of large fortune he was not 
classed among the multi-millionaires, and the plan which he 
proposed involved the immediate use of a very large amount 
of* ready money—not far from $500,000. Before he was 
through with the project, as I recall it, he voluntarily took 
upon himself the actual losses of others to the extent of nearly 
$1,000,000, and all because his-fine sense of personal honor 
would not let him see depositors suffer loss by the failure of 
an institution with which, even without his knowledge, at first, 
his name had been associated. The gentleman who did this 
has not expected, asked or received public credit for his 
action, and some years have now passed since these occur- 
rences. He is amodest man and no doubt has found his full 
reward in the consciousness of duty well done. But I hope 
he may read this and know that in the annals of the Comp- 
troller’s office there has been no more conspicuous instance 
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of fidelity to a semi-public trust, and that among 
the few of us who knew how he had voluntarily taken 
upon himself the losses of hundreds of people of slender 
means he stands and shall always stand as one of Nature’s 
true noblemen. 

There are many specific causes besides the general one 
of financial panic that are prolific of disaster to banking 
enterprises. Foremost among these must be placed that 
of unsafe loans to officers, directors and employees of the 
bank making the loans. As the most useful thing that 
could be said on the subject of bank wrecking would be 
the statement of some rule to prevent it, a word on this 
point is not inappropriate. 

Beginning with Mr. Lacey, in 1891, every Comptroller 
of the Currency has made some recommendation for the 
passage of a law restricting the making of loans by a bank 
to its own directors or officials. The problem is to devise 
such restrictions for the safety of the depositors as will 

discourage improper loans to directors and officers while not 
injuring the depositors by discouraging to too great an extent 
the assumption of bank directorship by the active and re- 
sponsible members of the business community. My own 
recommendation was, in substance, that it should be made 
illegal for an officer or director of a bank to borrow from it 
without the written approval of at least two other directors. 

Up to the year rgo0o0 there were 370 failures of national 
banks, and of these sixty-two were clearly due to excessive 
accommodations to officers and directors. At that time the 
Comptroller made an investigation which showed that of the 
28,709 directors of national banks in this country, 18,534 were, 
directly or indirectly, indebted to the banks under their con- 
trol. These borrowing directors and 2279 officers and 
employees (not directors) owed their banks $202,287,441. 
This sum was 32.55 per cent. of the capital stock of all the 
national banks doing business in the country at the time. It 
is not to be inferred that all these loans were necessarily an 
abuse of privilege. On the contrary, many of them were 
among the safest loans of the banks in question. In fact, one 
of the cities in the country wherein ninety per cent. of the 
capital of its national banks was borrowed by their directors, 
officers and employees has been notably free from failures 
and scandals. 

Then there is a clear and tangible danger of going to the 
other extreme of placing too severe restriction upon official 
borrowing—the danger of driving from the directorships of 
national banks the live, active and progressive men of the 
community. Naturally, strong and forceful men, with large 
and diverse interests, will not consent to serve as bank 
directors when that official position involves tying their own 
hands, to the point of hardship, as borrowers in the money 
market of their communities. But restrictions which will be 
both reasonable and effective are needed, and the National 
Banking Act should be soamended by Congress as to provide 
them. 


The Efficient Work of the Bank Examiners 


Putting ‘‘all the eggs in one basket’’ is another prolific 
source of banking’ disaster. I recall one instance which 
strikingly illustrates the criminal and fatal results of this 
practice. A national bank in a large city had in the neigh- 
borhood of $12,000,000 assets, its credit was of the best, and 
its stock was quoted much above par. Suddenly the Comp- 
troller closed its doors, and the cashier of the institution took 
his own life. Three times the amount of its capital had been 
invested in a single enterprise! As each stockholder was 
held for a 100 per cent. assessment, the suffering caused by 
its liquidation was something not soon to be forgotten by the 
community involved. Direct defalcation on the part of 
otficers and employees is, of course, a source of bank failures. 
Often quick and clever action on the part of the Bank Exam- 
iners prevents heavy loss and sometimes saves liquidation. 
The banks whose failure is prevented through the supervision 
of the National authorities and their checking of dangerous 
tendencies are not known tothe public, but there is generally 
full discussion of the question of thoroughness and compe- 
tency of Bank Examiners when a failure does occur. Asa 
rule, a high degree of efficiency exists in the conduct of the 
Bank Examinerships of the country. 
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Once, when visiting a friend in one of the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, I received a message from a Bank Examiner 
who had been at work in another city. He insisted that I 
come at once to Philadelphia. Arriving there I found him in 
company with the president of a large bank in the city where 
he had been prosecuting his duties. A few moments disclosed 
the fact that there had been a defalcation to the amount of at 
least $600,000. Asa result of the Examiner’s decisive action 
a large part of the defalcation had been recovered before the 
board of directors became aware that there was any trouble 
in their institution. Later, through this defalcation and the 
depreciation of certain securities, this bank was compelled 
to close. Infraction of the law in the extension of credits 
through the certification of checks sometimes results in the 
wrecking of banks which are otherwise in good condition. 

Throughout the entire history of bank liquidation runs a 
depressing strain of tragedy. Three suicides, in quick suc- 
cession, followed the closing of as many banks in my own 
official experience, and I never ordered the appointment of a 
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Receiver without the apprehension that perhaps I was unwit- 
tingly pushing another man to the last desperate extremity 
of those too proud to face the results of their own crimes. 

Always the two objects first in the purpose of a Comptroller 
of the Currency in the liquidation of an insolvent bank are to 
close up the transaction with as little delay and expense as 
possible and to realize the maximum amount from the assets. 
Often it is difficult to accomplish speedy settlement without 
heavy sacrifice of securities, and frequently the only way in 
which to prevent material shrinkage is to take sufficient time 
to protect the enterprises in the list of assets. 

The records show, however, that the cheapest liquidation 
of insolvent enterprises is that of national banks. This is to 
be in part accounted for by the fact that in this phase of his 
duties the Comptroller is unhampered by red tape and has 
free authority over the institutions under his management. 

From the beginning of the Comptrollership up to 1899, for 
example, the amount of nominal assets liquidated was $235,- 
636,788. Of these $101,618,174 was actually collected, with 


$40,000,000 nominal assets still on hand. The percentage of 
total expenses was only 7.15. The percentage which the 
creditors of these national banks received was 75.03, and this 
has not materially changed in subsequent years. 

In that year (1899) investigation was made regarding the 
cost of collections under Receivers for State and private banks 
appointed under authority of the State courts. Information 
was had concerning 283 such banks which paid dividends of 
42.97 per cent. The cost of administration was 16.3 per cent. 
of the total collections, or over twice the percentage of expense 
of liquidating national banks. 

Of late years the plan of consolidation in the administra- 
tion of insoivent banks which have reached an advanced stage 
of liquidation has been followed by Comptrollers with deci- 
dedly economical results. Some thirty different banks, for 
example, were placed under one Receiver and a small force of 
office assistants at Washington, with the result that the cost 
of the management was reduced to an average of only $427 a 
year for each bank. 


A FIaRNT AND A LAD 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS — Kingsley Bey, an English- 
man and a friend of Donovan Pasha, also an Englishman, and of immense 
influence, has established a mining town in the heart of Egypt and, by 
the employment of slaves, whom he treats humanely, has become enor- 
mously rich. Lady May Haley, a young Englishwoman, is living in 
Egypt and devoting her life to uprooting slavery. She sends a letter to 
Kingsley Bey, keenly arguing against his owning slaves, and he promptly 
sends her six of them and bids her set them free. Kingsley then goes 
to Donovan Pasha and announces his intention of marrying Lady May. 
Donovan thinks the two are entire strangers. Kingsley and Donovan 
goto call on Lady May and, to the surprise of the Pasha, Lady May 
recognizes Kingsley as a friend of her girlhood, Lord Selden. She does 
not know that he is Kingsley Bey, whom she hates as a slave-owner. 
They talk together and she expresses the earnest hope that Kingsley 
Bey will be arrested and imprisoned, slavery being only tolerated and 
not legalized. 


PART lil 

E HAD not long to wait, and as Dicky drew nearer and 
H looked him in the eyes, he came to his feet again, his 
long body gathering itself slowly up, as though for 
deliberate action. He felt trouble in the air, matters of 
moment, danger for himself, though of precisely what sort 
was not clear. He took a step forward, as though to shield 

the lady from possible affront. 

‘‘T fancy they want to see me,’’ he said. He recognized 
the officer — Foulik Pasha, of the Khedive’s household. 

The Pasha salaamed. Dicky drew over to the lady with 
a keen, warning glance at Kingsley. The Pasha salaamed 
again, and Kingsley responded in kind. 

‘* Good-day to you, Pasha,’’ he said. 

‘‘May the dew of the morning bring flowers to your life, 
Excellency,’’ was the reply. He salaamed now toward the 
lady, and Kingsley murmured his name to her. 

** Will you not be seated?’’ she said, and touched a chair 
as though to sit down, yet casting a doubtful glance at the 
squad of men and the brilliant kavass drawn up near by. 
The Pasha looked from one to the other, and Kingsley spoke: 

‘‘ What is it, Pasha? Her ladyship doesn’t know why she 
should be honored.”’ 

‘* Ah, that makes no difference,’’ she interposed. ‘‘ Here 
is coffee — ah, that’s right, cigarettes too! But, yes, you will 
take my coffee, Pasha,’’ she urged. 

The insolent look which had gathered in the man’s face 
cleared away. He bowed, hesitated, and took the coffee, then 
bowed again to her. 

She had caught at a difficulty; an instinctive sense of peril 
had taken possession of her; and, feeling that the danger was 
for the Englishman who had come to her out of her old life, 
she had interposed a diplomatic moment. She wanted togain 
time before the mystery broke over her. She felt something 
at stake for herself. 

Premonition, a troubling of the spirit, told her that she was 
in the presence of a crisis out of which she would not come 
unchanged. 

Dicky was talking now, helping her—asking the Pasha 
questions of his journey up the river, of the last news from 
Europe, of the Khedive’s health, though heand Kingsley had 
left Cairo only a half-day before the Pasha. 

- The officer thanked the lady and salaamed again, then 
turned toward Kingsley. 

““You wished to speak with me, perhaps, Pasha?’’ said 
Kingsley. 

“If a moment of your time may have so little honor, 
Effendi.”’ 


Editor’s Note—This four-part story began in The Saturday 


‘Evening Post of September 6. 
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“WE REAP AS WE SOW,” SHE SAiD 


Kingsley moved down the veranda shoulder to shoulder 
with the Pasha, and the latter’s men, responding to a glance, 
moved down also. Kingsley saw, but gave no heed. 

‘* What’s up, Pasha?’’ he asked in a low voice. 

‘The Khedive commands your return to Cairo.’’ 

“With you?”’ 

‘* So, Effendi.’’ 

‘Compulsion, eh? I don’t see quite. 
not a fellah.’’ 

** But I have my commands, Effendi.’’ 

‘* What’s the row, Pasha?’’ 

“Is it for the servant to know the mind of his master?’’ 

** And if I don’t go?’”’ 

The Pasha pointed to his men, and motioned toward the 
boat where forty or fifty others showed. 

‘Bosh, Pasha! That’s noreason. That’s flummery, and 
you know and the Highness knows it. That would have been 
all very well in the desert, but this is not the desert, and I’m 
not doing business with the Highness any more. What’sthe 
penalty if I don’t go?’”’ 

‘‘ Twenty men will lose their heads to-morrow morning, a 
riot will occur, the bank where much gold is will be broken 
into, some one will be made poor, and——’’ 


I’m an Englishman, 





“Oh, never mind 
twaddie about my 
money—we'’ll see 
about that. Those 


twenty men—my 
men?’”’ 

‘“*“Your men, 
Effendi.’’ 


‘*They’re seized ?’’ 
‘*They are in 


prison.’’ 

‘* Where?’”’ 

‘At Abdin Pal- 
ace.’’ 


Kingsley Bey had 
had a blow, but he 
was not dumfounded. 
In Egypt, the wise 
man is never sur- 
prised at anything, 
and Kingsley had 
gone from experience 
to experience without 
dismay. He realized 
the situation at once. 
The Khedive had 
been worked upon by 
some one in the circle, 
and had put on this 
pressure for purposes 
of backsheesh, or 
blackmail, or what- 
ever it might be 
called. His mind 
was made up at once. 

**Very well, Pasha. 
Though there’s no 
reason why I should 
go with you except to 
suit myself. You'll 
excuse me for a mo- 
ment?’’ He turned 
back. 

Meanwhile, Dicky 
had been distracting 
the mind of the lady 
with evasive and 
cheerful suggestion 
of urgent business calling Kingsley to Cairo. He saw the 
plot that had been laid, and it made him very angry, but 
nothing could be done until he met the Khedive. He guessed 
who had filled the Khedive’s mind with cupidity. He had 
seen old Selamlik Pasha, who had lent the Khedive much 
money, entering the Palace as he left with Kingsley Bey 
thirty-six hours before. He had hope that he could save the 
situation, but meanwhile he was concerned for the new situa- 
tion created here at Assiout. What would Kingsley do? 
He knew what he himself would do in the circumstances, 
but in crises few men of character do the necessary thing 
in exactly the same way. Here was comedy of a high order, 
a mystery and necessary revelation of singular piquancy. 
To his thinking the revelation was now overdue. 

He looked at the woman beside him, and he saw in her face 
a look it never had had before. Revelation of a kind was 
there; beauty, imagination, solicitude, delicate wonder were 
there. It touched him. He had never been arrested on his 
way of life by any dream of fair women, or any dream of any 
woman. It did not seem necessary —no one was necessary 
to him; he lived his real life alone, never sharing with any 
one that of himself which was not part of the life he lived 
before the world. Yet he had always been liked by men, and 
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he had been agreeable in the sight of more women than he 
knew, this little man with a will of iron and a friendly heart. 
But he laughed silently now as he saw Kingsley approaching; 
the situation was so beautifully invented. It did not seem 
quite like a thing in real life. In any other country than 
Egypt it would have been comic opera— Foulik Pasha and 
his men so egregiously important; Kingsley so overwhelmed 
by the duty that lay before him; the woman in a whimsically 
embarrassing position with the odds, the laugh, against her, 
yet little likely to take the obvious view of things, and so 
make possible a commonplace end. What would she do? 
What would Kingsley do? What would he, Dicky Donovan, 
do? He knew by the look in Kingsley’s eyes that it was time 
for him to go. He moved down to Foulik Pasha, and, taking 
his arm, urged him toward the shore with a whispered word. 
The Pasha responded, followed by his men, but presently 
turned and, before Dicky could intervene —for he wanted 
Kingsley to make his own revelation — said courteously : 

** May the truth of Aliah be with you, I will await you at 
the boat, Kingsley Bey.’’ 

Dicky did not turn round, but, with a sharp exclamation of 
profanity, drew Foulik Pasha on his imbecile way. 

As for Kingsley Bey, he faced a woman who, as the truth 
dawned upon her, stared at him in a painful silence fora 
moment, and then drew back to the doorway of the house as 
though to find sudden refuge. 

Kingsley’s head wentround. Nothing had gone according 
to his anticipations. Foulik Pasha had upset things. 

‘* Now you know —I wished to tell you myself,’’ he said. 

She answered at once, quietly, coldly, and with an even 
formal voice: ‘‘ I did not know your name was Kingsley.’”’ 

“It was my grandmother’s name.”’ 

‘*T had forgotten—that is of no consequence, however; but 

’’ She stopped. 

“* You realize that I am 

“Oh, of course, Kingsley Bey—I quite understand. I 
thought you Lord Selden, an English gentleman. You 
are’’—she made an impatient gesture—‘‘ well, you are 
English still!’’ 

He was hit hard. 
to bear. 

‘I am not so ungentlemanly as you think. I meant to tell 
you — almost atonce. I thought that as an old friend I might 
wait a moment or two. The conversation got involved, and 
it grew harder every minute. Then Foulik Pasha came — 
and now!”’ 

She showed no signs of relenting. ‘‘ It was taking advan- 
tage of an old— acquaintance. Against your evil influence 
here I have been working for years, while you have grown 
rich out of the slavery I detest. You will pardon my plain 
speaking, but this is not London, and one has had to learn 
new ways in this life here. I do not care for the acquaintance 
of slave-drivers; I have no wish to extend them hospitaiity. 
The world is large and it belongs to other people, and one has 
to endure much when one walks abroad; but this house is my 
own place, a little spot all my own, and I cherish it. There 
are those who come to the back door, and they are fed and 
clothed and sent away by the hand of charity; there are those 
who come to the front door, and I welcome them gladly — 
all that I have is theirs; there are those who come to a side 
door, when no one sees, and take me unawares, and of them I 
am afraid—their presence I resent. My doors are not open 
to slave-drivers."’ 

“‘ What is the difference between the letter from the slave- 
driver's hand and the slave-driver himself? ’’ 

She started and flushed deeply. She took the letter slowly 
from her pocket and laid it on the table. wks 

“I thought it a letter from a man who was ofeniy doing 
wrong, and who repented a little of his wrong-doing. I 
thought it a letter from a stranger, from an Englishman who, 
perhaps, had not had such advantages of birth and education 
as came to you.”’ 

** Yet you had a good opinion of the letter. There seemed 
no want of education and all that there —won’t you be reason- 
able, and let me explain? Give me half a chance.”’ 

** | donot see where explanations can mend anything. The 
men you sent me to free: that was a — well, call it a manceu- 
vre, to achieve what I cannot tell. Is it notso? The men 
are not free. Is it not so?’’ 

“I am afraid they are not free,’’ he answered, smiling in 
spite of himself. 


” 
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‘Your coming here was a manceuvre also— for what pur- 
pose I do not know. Yet it was a manceuvre, and I am —or 
was to be—the victim of the plot.’’ She smiled scornfully. 
“I trust you may yet be the victim of your own conduct.”’ 

“In more ways than one, maybe. Don’t you think, now 
that the tables are turned, that you might have mercy on ‘a 
prisoner and a captive’?’’ 

She looked at him inquiringly, then glanced toward the 
shore where Dicky stood talking with Foulik Pasha. Her 
eyes came back slowly and again asked a question. All at 
once intelligence flashed into her eyes. 

“You wished to see Kingsley Bey a prisoner; you have 
your wish,”’ he said smiling. 

‘“ Whose prisoner? ’’ she asked, still coldly. 

“‘ The Khedive’s.’”’ 

A flash of triumph crossed her face. Her heart beat hard. 

Had it come at last, the edict to put down slavery? Had 
the Khedive determined to put an end tothe work of Kingsley 
Bey in his desert city —and to Kingsley Bey himself? 
Her beart stopped beating now. She glanced toward Dicky 
Donovan, and her pulses ran more evenly again. Would the 
Khedive have taken such astep unless under pressure? And 
who in Egypt could have, would have, persuaded him, save 
Dicky Donovan? Yet Dicky was here with his friend 
Kingsley Bey. The mystery troubled her, and the trouble got 
into her eyes. 

‘“ You are going to Cairo, then?’’ she said, glancing toward 
the boat. 

‘“* It would seem so.’’ 

‘* And Donovan Pasha goes, too?’’ 

‘*T hope so. I am not sure.’’ 

“But he must go,’’ she said a little sharply. 

“ear 

‘* He—you must have somebody, and he has great power.”’ 

‘* That might or might not beto my benefit. Afterall, what 
does it matter?’’ He saw that she was perturbed, and he 
pressed his advantage. 

She saw, however, and retreated. ‘‘ We reap as we sow,”’ 
she said, and made as if to go inside the house. ‘‘ You have 
had the game; you must pay for the candles out of your 
earnings.”’ 

‘IT don’t mind paying what’s fair. 
people to pay.’’ 

She turned angrily on him, he could not tell why. ‘‘ You 
don’t want others to pay! As if you could do anything that 
didn’t affect others. Did you learn that selfishness at Skaw 
Fell, or was it born with you? You are of those who think 
they earn all their own success and happiness, and then, when 
they earn defeat and despair, are surprised that others suffer. 
As if our penalties were only paid by ourselves! Egotism, 
vanity! So long as you have your dance, it matters little 
who pays for the tune.’’ 

‘“‘ITam sorry.’’ He was bewildered; he had not expected 
this. 

“* Does a man stoop to do in a foreign land what he would 
not do in his own country—dare not do? One is so helpless 
—awoman! Under cover of an old friendship—ah!’’ 

She suddenly turned and, before he could say a word, dis- 
appeared inside the house. He spoke her name once, twice; 
he ventured inside the house, and called, but she did not 
come. 

Kingsley made his way to the veranda, and was about to 
leave for the shore when he heard a step behind him. He 
turned quickly. It was the Circassian girl, Mata. 

He spoke to her in Arabic, and she smiled at him. 

‘* What is it?’’-he said, for he saw she had come from her 
mistress. 

“« My lady begs to excuse—but she is tired,’’ she said in 
English, which she loved to use. 

“*T am to go on—to prison, then?’’ 

“‘T suppose. It has no matter. My lady is angry. She 
has to say, ‘ Thank you, good-by.’ So, good-by,’’ she added 
naively, and held out her hand. 

Kingsley laughed, in spite of his discomfiture, and shook it. 

“* Who are you?’’ he asked. 

‘*T am my lady’s slave,’’ she said proudly. . 

**Oh, no—her servant. You can come and go as you like. 
You have wages.’’ 

“*T am Mata, the slave—my lady’s slave. All the world 
knows that I am her slave. Was I not given her by the 
Khedive, whose slave I was? May the leaves of life be green 
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always, but I am Mata, the slave,’’ she said stubbornly, 
shaking her head. 

“* Do you tell my lady so?’’ 

‘‘ Wherefore should I tell my lady what she knows? Is 
not the truth the truth? —good-night! I had a brother who 
went to prison. His grave is by Stamboul. Good-night, 
Effendi. He was too young to die, but he had gold, and the 
Captain of the Citadel needed money. So, he had to die. 
Malaish/ WHeis inthe bosom of God, and prison does not 
last forever. Good-night, Effendi. Ii you, Effendi, are 
poor, it is well; no man will desire your life. Then you can 
be a slave, and have quiet nights. If you are rich, Effendi, 
remember my brother. Good-night, Effendi. May sacrifices 
be yours; . . . and my lady says good-night.’’ 

Kingsley gave her a gold piece and went down to Foulik 
Pasha. 

As they steamed away Kingsley looked in vain to the house 
on the shore. There was no face at window or door, no sign 
of life about the place. 

‘* Well, my bold Bey,’’ said Donovan Pasha to him at last. 
“What do you think of Egypt now?’’ 

“I’m not thinking of Egypt now.”’ 

“* Did the lady deeply sympathize? 
work?”’ 

“You know it didn’t. Nothing worked. 
came at the wrong moment.’’ 

““ Tt wouldn’t have made any difference. 


Did your prescription 
This fool Foulik 


You see you were 


playing with marked cards, and that is embarrassing. You 
got a certificate of character by ——”’ 

““Oh, I know. That’s what she said. Never mind. I’ve 
played as I meant to play, and I’1l abide the result. I said 


I’d marry her, and I mean to, though she gently showed me 
the door — beautiful, proud person! ’’ 

‘* She is much too good for you.’’ 

‘What does that matter, if she doesn’t think so?’”’ 

‘“ My opinion is she’ll never touch you or your slave-gold 
with a mile-measure.’’ 

Dicky did not think this, but it was his way of easing his 
own mind. Inwardly he was studying the situation, and 
wondering how he could put Kingsley’s business straight. 

‘She thinks I’m still a ‘ slave-driver,’ as she calls it— 
women are so innocent. You did your part as well as could 
be expected, I’m bound to say. I only wish I wasn’t so 
much trouble to you. I owe you,a lot, Dicky Pasha —every- 
thing! You got me the golden shillings to start with; you 
had faith in me; you opened the way to fortune, to the thing 
that’s more than fortune, to success.”’ 

‘‘’m not altogether proud of you. 
to-day.’’ 

“Til set them right to-morrow—with your help. 
is going a bit large this time.’’ 

‘‘ He is an Oriental. A life or two—think of Sadik Pasha. 
Your men——’’ 

‘Well? You think he’d do it—think he’d dare to do it?”’ 

‘* Suppose they disappeared? Who could prove that Ismail 
did it? And if it could be proved —they’re his own subjects, 
and the Nile is near! Who can say him nay?” 

‘*T fancy you could—and I would.’’ 

““T can do something. I’ve done a little in my day; but 
my day, like Ismail’s, is declining. They are his subjects, 
and he needs money, and he puts a price on their heads— 
that’s about the size of it. Question: how much will you 
have to pay? How much have you in Cairo at the bank?” 

‘* Only about ten thousand pounds.’’ 

“* He’d take your draft on England, but he’ll have that ten 
thousand pounds if he can get it.’’ 

“‘ That doesn’t matter, but as for my arrest 

“‘ A trick on some trumped-up charge. If he can hold you 
long enough to get some of your cash that’s all he wants. 
He knows he’s got no jurisdiction over you—not a day’s 
hold. He knows you’d give a good deal to save your men.”’ 

“Poor devils! But to be beaten by this Egyptian bull- 
dozer — not if I know it, Dicky!”’ 

“Still, it may be expensive.’’ 

‘‘Ah!”’ Kingsley Bey sighed, and his face was clouded, 
but Dicky knew he was not thinking of Ismail or the black- 
mail. His eyes were on the house by the shore, now disap- 
pearing, as they rounded a point of land. . 

‘* Ah!’’ said Donovan Pasha, but he did not sigh. 


You’ve messed things 


Ismail 
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men of note whom I have happened to meet here 

and there—some of the Hamans and Mordecais whom 
Americans in the-last century delighted to honor. You must 
remember that I am no historian, no seer into souls. I have 
nothing for you but such slight fading glimpses as I catch of 
theSe men when I look back. 

One odd fact is, too, how little they rise now above the 
myriads of ordinary folk who fill for me the years that are 
gone; just as in a photograph of a mob in a street one sees 
the head of the loftiest dignitary lifted but an inch or two 
above the crowd. In fact, one of the unpleasant changes in 
us, as we grow old, is that we come to see men on a level; 
we begin to doubt the quality of even our lifelong heroes. 

‘* Longfellow?’’ we say. ‘‘ Webster? Grant? Would not 
Potts or White, whom we used to know, have sounded as 
loud trumpet calls to the world if they, too, had happened to 
stand on a hill with their trumpets? ’”’ 

The only world-trumpeter known to my childhood was 
Henry Clay. It would be impossible to make this generation 
understand what the great Kentuckian was to the country 
then. Americans, now, are concerned about ideas or things — 
Imperialism, Labor, the Trusts, or the like. Then, they cared 
for the individual man. Clay, Webster or Jackson, in their 
day, was personally loved or hated with a kind of ferocity. 


| HAVE been asked to give you my recollections of a few 


How Henry Clay Won Friends and Uotes 


In the village in which we lived Clay was a demigod. To 
the women and children he was not exactly human. I 
remember when I was about five years old that I once heard 
two planters from Kentucky discussing him with my father. 

‘* Harry,’’ they said, ‘‘ has wasted his chances. If he had 
looked after his stock and let politics alone he would have 
been well-to-do to-day! ’’ 

I was cold with horror as I listened. If they had attacked 
the Bible itself they would not have seemed to me more blas- 
phemous. Henry Clay and cattle! 

I had heard that this, the One man, was a personal friend 
of my father, and I felt that all of the family, for that reason, 
took place in the ruling class of the world. We were “ prin- 
cipalities and powers.’’ Long afterward I knew that every 
man in the village was his intimate friend, and every other 
man whom he could talk to for half an hour. 

None of our great men now wins that blind, worshiping 
allegiance from his followers. There are several reasons for 
the blind devotion of the American people, then, to their 
leaders, and the lack of it to-day. The nation was smaller 
then than now. It was still made up of the three original 
families—the English Churchmen, the Scotch-Irish and the 
Puritans. The great flood-tide from every nation under 
heaven had not yet set in upon our shores. People knew each 
other; they were neighborly in the village sense of the word.. 






SOME RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF FAMOUS 
MEN. ANECDOTES OF THE HAMANS AND 
MORDECAIS OF THE LAST CENTURY 


There were few newspapers and no reporters. Public men 
did not speak daily to the nation by telegraph nor make them- 
selves known to it by likenesses in every evening’s edition. 

They met their constituents face to face. Even travel pro- 
moted this personal intimacy. They did not go to bed in 
Philadelphia to waken in Chicago. They jogged to and fro 
in private conveyances or by stage-coach and so came to know 
every man and woman on the road, and made themselves 
loved or hated as they cannot now do by print or telegraph. 

What opportunities there were for quarrels or confidences 
in the leisurely journeys on the National Road —the one great 
highway of the country! Men found each other out in the 
long days jolting side by side, or during the nights in the 
inns which were set along the road from Maryland to Indiana. 
There the guests ate heavy suppers of venison and bear-steak 
and corn dodgers, and gathered around huge fireplaces where 
a ton of coal or whole logs of wood roared and burned. 

There was no more hearty companion for these journeys than 
““Henry,’’ as he was fondly called; no one who had a larger 
stock of stories or who took or gave a joke with finer humor. 

**Clay,’’ an old kinsman of mine once told me, “‘ never 
forgot the face of friend or enemy. He would take up you and 
your talk just where you had left off with him years before.’’ 

The same old friend told me that Clay once visited a little 
town in Pennsylvania after an absence of ten years. He was 
on ‘his way to take his‘seat in Congress. It was a dark win- 
ter’s evening, but he was recognized as he left the stage-coach 
and hurried into the supper-room of the inn. The news flew 
from house to house that Clay was in town and every man in 
the village gathered in the hall of the inn to see him as he 
came out. The Burgess, a consequential little fellow, who 
had once traveled as far as Washington City, called out: 

“Form two lines, gentlemen! On either side. I know 
him. I will present you to Mr. Clay.’’ 

But just as the lines were formed the door opened and a 
large man with heavy jaws and keen black eyes stood an 
instant on the threshold. 

‘‘Ah!”? he cried with beaming eyes. ‘‘ Here is Wood! 
And Barnes! All my old friends! Humphreys, too?’’ He 
passed down between the lines, shaking hands, asking ques- 
tions and joking. There was not a man whom he had met 
ten years before that he did not hail by name. 

At last he stopped. ‘‘ Ah! Here’ssomebody I don’t know. 
Wait! One minute!” holding the man by the hand and 
eying him keenly. ‘‘ That is a Pugh nose, I’ll wager my life! 
You are John Pugh’s son! Ah?” 

‘* That hit won the game,’’ said the story-teller. ‘‘ There 
was a shout of delight and the crowd followed him to the 
coach cheering until it was out of sight. Every man there 
voted for him at the nextelection. Pugh stumped the county 
for him. Weall felt that it was a man with a brain like that 
who was needed at the helm of state.’’ 


The Piumed Knight's Sixth Sense 


Another of our public men — James G. Blaine — possessed this 
abnormal memory for faces and names. It was as useful to 
him as a sixth sense. Behind it, too, in his case, there were 
the warm heart and ardent instincts which came to him from 
his Irish forefathers. He won as devoted an allegiance from 
the nation as did Clay. I don’t believe, by the way, that any 
man, be he statesman or writer or soldier, ever has gained 
that passionate loyalty from the public who did not have red 
blood at heart and the boyish temperament. 

When I was a schoolgirl in Washington, Pennsylvania, 
James Blaine was a big, ungainly law student in the same 
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village. Some time, long ago, there had been an intermar- 
riage in our families, so that we always—in the Southern 
phrase —‘‘ called cousins,’’ and having this background of 
old times and childish friends we kept up the fiction of rela- 
tionship through life, until we, too, were old and gray. 

During his busy years of public life when on his way from 
Washington to New York he would dodge committees and 
crowds at the Philadelphia station and come to us for a 
quiet hour or two of —*‘ Do you remember?’’ or ‘‘ What has 
become of ’’ this or that old comrade? 

He kept sight of all the poor, obscure friends of his boy- 
hood, and, as I learned elsewhere, he never, with all his burden 
of work and worry, failed to help them or their children when 
they needed help. 

No doubt, in public life, Mr. Blaine may have gilded the 
gold of his friendly impulses by a little finesse. On one 
occasion when he was to be the guest of honor at a large ban- 
quet in Philadelphia he asked his host as we sat at dinner, 
** What are the names of the principal men that I shall meet 
to-night?’’ They were told to him. 

An hour later, when they were presente. to him, Blaine 
detained each with a look of sudden, keen interest. 

‘* B—— ? did youssay? There was a great jurist B—— 
in Philadelphia when I was a boy——? He stood in the 
highest court of the temple while I was peeping through the 
fence—-—?”’ 

** My father, sir.’’, And B—— passed on, flushed and smiling. 

““W—? Of English descent? I see it in your features 
—the name, too.” It goes back to Elizabeth’stime. Not from 
Leamington? Why, you must bea descendant of the Bishop? 
The immortal W——?”’ 

How did he know that the one weakness of this W—-— was 
to be thought a descendant of the famous Bishop? 

How, in that brief hour after dinner, had he summoned into 
his brain all the pleasant facts or fancies that clung to the 
names of these strangers, so that by a word he made them his 
allies for life? 

He altered very little during his life. When he was the 
brilliant, popuiar college boy of the village, at heart he did 
not care a groat for the honors which he won. When he was 
a candidate for the Presidency, beneath the able politician 
was a melancholy idler who at heart did not care whether he 
ever entered the White House or not. 

He came of an able, scholarly, sluggish race. He had the 
strong brain, the keen perception, the unerring tact needed to 
control masses of men— when he cared to control them. The 
powerful engine was there, but not always the fire to move it. 
He was pushed forward and held back throughout his life by 
the ambition or faults of his weak retainers. 


The Language of Lincoin’s Flawers 


On looking back there is one trait so common to the men who 
achieved distinction that one is almost tempted to suspect 
that the distinction was due to it. That was—simplicity — 
the total lack.of posing — of self-consciousness. 

Lincoln, Frémont, Agassiz and Emerson were direct in 
manner as children. So are Grover Cleveland and Booker 
Washington to-day. Having a message to give in life these 
men thrust it at the world, straight—and let their own petty 
selves and training shrivel back out of sight like useless 
garments. 

When a man’s soul is thusset upon a single live purpose it 
is a pity that the world should judge him by his manners — 
the shriveled garment. I remember that when Mr. Lincoln 
reached the Capital safely in disguise he sent. back to a friend 
in Springfield a significant bunch of flowers which, inter- 
preted, was, ‘‘ A bouquet—Abe O. K.’’ Many of his jokes 
were as childish as this and they bitterly prejudiced the people 
against him. They did not consider that if he had given his 








thought to the jokes he would not have made them. They 
were a lifelong habit, the unconscious whistle of the man who 
walksamong the graves at night. His soul was busy elsewhere. 
Another trait of men who have had great success and of 
women who have had great charm is their utter absorption in 
the present moment. Some one said the other day of Mr. 
Cleveland: ‘‘ Whether he snubs the British lion or catches a 
squeteague he does nothing else. He is all there.’’ 


General Frémont’s Unselfish Kindness 


General Frémont had this gift to an excess. He literally 
abandoned himself tothe moment. When he was the popular 
idol of the North, and had struggled ineffectually for months 
to keep his place as leader in the army, he was at last driven 
by injustice, as he believed, to give up the struggle. He 
resigned his command in Virginia and came home direct to 
New York, arriving at midnight, to the horror and despair of 
his frierds and party. Right or wrong, it was the crisis of 
his life and he had lost. There was at his house that night 
a most insignificant visitor, a young girl from the country. 
She had neither beauty nor wealth nor any power to help in 
this imminent moment. But she was a stranger, she never 
had seen New York, and she was his guest. He gave the 
next day to making a careful map of the city and of the jaunts 
to country and seaside, that she might ‘‘ understand it all.’’ 
It was not courtesy norduty. His mind was wholly in it for 
the moment. 

I remember that I saw him years afterward, his hair whiter, 
his step weaker, on the very day when a great suit was 
decided against him. He gave hours then to a child’s party — 
to ‘making it go.’’ The heart of the great soldier, the 
explorer, the man who succeeded Humboldt among the 
scientific men of Germany, was wholly in the child’s fun while 
it lasted, just as it was in the trail over the Sierras when he 
discovered California. 

This surely is the very breath of success—the success 
which belongs to some Americans who did not win money nor 
office nor even fase. 

The success of fame, of recognition, arrives, for some men, 
in another way. They know their own power to a grain’s 
weight, and what they can buy from Time with it. Then, 
too, their achievement often comes to an admiring world asa 
welcome child does to the cradle carved and beribboned for 
it long ago. That baby cannot long remain unconscious of 
its own worth. 

For example, look at the greeting which this country gave 
to the work of Oliver Wendel! Holmes. Not only Dorothy 
Q—— and pale-blooded Brahmins of Boston but the whole 
nation were his friends and kinsfolk. He was the one 
American poet. We then rated Longfellow as an Englishman, 
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Whittier a grim reformer, and Poe a demon. But Holmes, 
we thought, gave voice to American life, to our old men and 
our shy lovers, to our apple orchards, our schools, our ban- 
quets, our graves. We believed him to be our only Singer. 
He believed it, too. He threw his life into his song as the 
thrush does upon the bough. He quivered, like the bird, to 
the last fibre with consciousness of his message and of himself. 

Vanity? Yes—if that be vanity which drives each of us 
to sing our little song or to sweep our little path where men 
can hear and see us—calling out: ‘‘ Look at me! Look at 
me!’’ Is it vanity to want a little wages before we go out 
into the dark ? 

Now, Walt Whitman had another kind of vanity. It was not 
his message of which he rejoiced to sound the praises, but of 
his own offensive Self, and he made that self more and more 
offensive in the perpetual trumpeting. When we read his 
book to-day—he being out of sight for all time—certain 
phrases in it strike into our souls as the Voice in the garden 
came to Adam. 

“Where art thou?’’ they say. ‘‘ Where art thou?’’ 

And we know that it is God who speaks through them and 
that we must answer. 

But if you could have seen Walt himself, posing on the 
corners of Chestnut Street in a sham sailor costume, his thick 
neck bared, his gray hair streaming, in the réle of The Good 
Poet, his dead, fishy eyes rolling from side to side in search 
of applause, you would have been apt promptly to shut your 
ears to the Heavenly Call sent through him. Never was a 
divine message so weakened in the mouth of the bearer. 


The Unplea::ng Vanity of Walt Whitman 


The people of Philadelphia— indeed, I might say, the peo- 
ple of this country—with but few exceptions, paid little 
homage to Whitman’s marvelous genius, and this was not, 
as his disciples claim, because they could not understand it. 
The vulgar egotism of the man repelled them. He was per- 
petually in evidence, either asking for money as a reward for 
the virtues which he chanted incessantly, or chanting more 
loudly pzans to his eyes, head or other parts of his person. 
He was seen at his best presiding over shad or catfish feasts 
at Gloucester, surrounded by the illiterate folk who were too 
weak of wit to weigh his pretensions. He was asked several 
times into the houses of men who comprehended his message 
in its highest import, but he was dull and bored with them. 
They did not pay homage to his personality. After all, one 
cannot easily forgive the mule to whom it is given to carry 
the Christ among the multitude, when it is vain—not of its 
burden, but of its own mulish self. 

There is another class of writers—always successful and 
popular, by the way — who have a full comprehension of their 
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to strong expression. 
‘*I thought so myself, when I was younger, 
the Woman of the World. 

‘* And don’t you now?’’ suggested the College Girl. 

“Certainly, my dear,’’ replied the Woman of the World; 
‘‘there is a deal of the animal in man; but—well, I was 
myself exoressing that same particular view of him, the brute, 
to a very old lady with whom I was spending a winter in 
Brussels, many years ago now, when I was quite a girl. She 
had been a friend of my father, and was one of the sweetest 
and kindest—-I was almosi going to say the most perfect 
woman I have ever met; though, as a celebrated beauty, 
stories, dated from the early Victorian era, were told about 
her: but, myself, I never believed them; at least, not then I 
didn’t. Her calm, gentle, passionless face, crowned with its 
soft, silver hair—! remember my first sight of the Matterhorn 
on a summer’s evening -—somehow it at once reminded me of 
her.’’ 

‘“My dear,’’ laughed the Old Maid, ‘‘ your anecdotal 
method is becoming as jerky as a cinematograph.’’ 

“‘T have noticed it myself,’’ replied the Woman of the 
World; ‘I try to get in too much.”’ 

“* The art of the raconteur,’’ observed the Philosopher, 
“ consists in avoiding the unessential. I have a friend who 
never yet to my knowledge reached the end of a story. It is 
intensely unimportant whether the name of the man who said 
the thing or did the deed be Brown or Jones or Robinson, 


Editor's Note —This is the fifth paper in this series. The sixth 
will appear in an early number. 


M*: is a beast!’’ said the College Girl, who was prone 


said 


but she will worry 
herself into a fever, 
trying to recollect. 
* Dear, dear me,’ she 
will leave off to ex- 
claim; ‘I know his 
name so well. How 
stupid of me!’ She 
will tell you why she 
ought to recollect 
his name, how she 
always has_recol- 
lected his name till 
this precise moment. 
She will appeal to 
haif the people in 
the room to help her. 
It is hopeless to try 
and induce her to 
proceed; the idea 
has taken possession 
of her mind. After 
a world of unneces- 
sary trouble she rec- 
ollects that it was 
Tompkins, and is 
delighted; only to “A 
be plunged again in 
despair on discov- 
ering that she has 
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own power without one trace of vanity. Self-recognition, 
perhaps, would be the best name for the quality. A writer 
can have none more useful or comfortable. It shows him to 
a hair-line just how far his power will carry him and no 
applause will tempt him to venture beyond that line. 

Of course we all, at once, think of Macaulay as foremost 
among these strong but prudent craftsmen in the clan that 
deals with ideas and words. 


When Doctor Holland was a Literary Idol 


In this country Dr. J. G. Holland, probably, had more of this 
peculiar clarity of self-insight than any of our other writers. 
Greater men than he sometimes tripped because they ventured 
outside of their limits. Poe sometimes essayed to be scien- 
tific, Longfellow dramatic, and Hawthorne logical. But the 
Doctor, or Timothy Titcomb as he was called by the worship- 
ing boys and girls of the sixties, knew his Muse and never 
mistook her meaning for a moment. She was no shatter- 
brained, raving Delphian priestess, but a healthy, friendly, 
clean-minded Muse who gave out her oracles daily to the 
young folks—oracles alive with kindliness and common- 
sense. 

The Doctor’s work in the world was like the water ofa 
mountain spring — it brought out a good, useful growth wher- 
ever it went. But—it has not been long remembered. 

We are apt to sing the praises of the red wine which mounts 
to the head in a fine frenzy now and then. But we say noth- 
ing of the clean water which kept the earth wholesome for us 
all the way. 

The Doctor himself was as kindly and wholesome as his 
poetry. I hope my readers do not know already one story of 
him which I must tell, as it shows how much can be done by 
a man who accurately knows himself and his limits. 

Two Americans chanced to meet in Switzerland one day, 
and speedily felt a strong mutual approbation and a liking for 
each other. One was the then popular poet, Timothy Titcomb, 
and the other was Roswell Smith, a man who had shrewd 
business ability, a love of letters, and—capital. Together, 
standing on the bridge at Bale, they conceived the idea of a 
magazine which should be to American literature as the light- 
ing of agreat lamp. They came homeand issued it. Doctor 
Holland was the editor and his friend the publisher, and as 
long as they lived the friendship and the work planned that 
morning on the bridge grew and prospered. Neither man 
interfered with the other. Each knew his bounds and kept 
inside of them. 

What a successful, comfortable world this would be if every 
man knew Himself and his limits and kept Himself inside of 
them! 


And as for us women ! 
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forgotten his address. This makes her so 
ashamed of herself she declines to con- 
tinue, and full of self-reproach she retires 
to her own room. Later, she reénters, 
beaming, with the street and number pat. 
But by that time she has forgotten the 
anecdote.”’ 

‘‘ Well, tell us about your old lady, and 
what it was you said tu her,’’ spoke impa- 
tiently the College Girl, who is always eager 
when the subject under discussion happens 
to be the imbecility or criminal tendency 
of the opposite sex. 

‘““T was at the age,’’ continued the 
Woman of the World, ‘‘ when a young girl 
tiring of fairy stories puts down the book 
and looks around her at the world, and 
naturally feels indignant at what she 
notices. I was very severe upon both the 
shortcomings and the overgoings of man, 
our natural enemy. My old friend used to 
laugh, and that made me think her callous 
and foolish. Qne day our donne, like all 
servants a lover of gossip, came to us 
delighted with a story which proved to me 
how just had been my estimate of the male 
animal. The grocer at the corner of our 
Rue, married only four years to a charming 
and devoted little wife, had run away and 
left her. 

‘** He never gave her even a hint, the 
pretty angel,’ so Jeanne informed us. 
‘Has had his box containing his clothes 
and everything he wanted ready packed 
for a week, waiting for him at the railway 
station — just told her he was going to play 
a game of dominoes, and that she was not 
to sit up for him; kissed her and the child 











good-night, and— well, that was the 
last- she ever saw of him. Did 
Madame ever hear the like of it!’ 
concluded Jeanne, throwing up her 
hands to Heaven. ‘I am sorry to 
say, Jeanne, that I have,’ replied my 
sweet Madame with a sigh, and led 
the conversation by slow degrees 
back to the subject of dinner. I 
turned to her when Jeanne had left 
the room. I can remember still the 
burning indignation of my face. I 
had often spoken to the man myself, 
and had thought 
what a delightful 
husband he was— 
kind, so atten- 
tive, so proud, seem- 
ingly, of his dainty 
Femme. ‘ Doesn’t 
that prove what I 
say,’ I cried, ‘ that 
men are beasts?’ ‘I 
am afraid it helps in 
that direction,’ re- 
plied my old friend. ‘And yet 
you defend them!’ I answered. 
‘At my age, my dear,’ she replied, 
“one neither defends nor blames: 
one tries to understand.’ She 
put her thin white hand upon my 
head. ‘Shall we hear a little 
more of the story?’ she said; ‘ it 
is not a pleasant one, but it may 
be useful to us.’ ‘I don’t want 
to hear any more of it,’ I an- 
swered; ‘I have heard enough.’ 
‘It is sometimes well,’ she per- 
sisted, ‘to hear the whole of a 
case before forming our judg- 
ment.’ And she rang the bell for 
Jeanne. ‘That story about our 
little grocer friend,’ she said; ‘ it \ 
is rather interesting to me. Why , 

did he leave her and run away? 
Do you know?’ Jeanne shrugged 
her ample shoulders. ‘Oh, the 
old story, Madame,’ she answered 
with a short laugh. ‘Who was she?’ asked my friend. 
‘ The wife of Monsieur Savary, the wheelwright, as good a 
husband as ever woman had. It's been going on for months, 
the huzzy!’ ‘ Thank you, that will do, Jeanne.’ She turned 
again to me so soon as Jeanne had left the room. ‘ My dear,’ 
she said, ‘ whenever I see a bad man I peep around the corner 
for the woman. Whenever I see a bad woman, I follow her 
eyes: I know she is looking for her mate. Nature never 
makes odd samples.’ ”’ 

‘‘T cannot help thinking,’’ said the Philosopher, ‘‘ that a 
good deal of harm is being done to the race as a whole by the 
overpraise of women.’’ 

‘‘Who overpraises them?'’ demanded the College Girl. 
‘*Men may talk nonsense to us—I don’t know whether any 
of us are foolish enough to believe it—but I feel perfectly 
sure that when they are alone most of their time is occupied 
in abusing us.’’ 

‘*That is hardly fair,’’ interrupted the Old Maid. ‘I 
doubt if they do talk about us among themselves as much as 
we think. Besides, it is always unwise to go behind the ver- 
dict. Some very beautiful things have been said about women 
by men.’’ 

‘* Well, ask them,’’ said the College Girl. ‘‘ Here are three 
of them present. Now, honestly, when you talk about us 
among yourselves do you gush about our virtues, our good- 
ness, our wisdom? ”’ 

‘**Gush,’’’ said the Philosopher, reflecting; 
would hardly be the correct word.’’ 


so 


‘ ‘ gush’ 


‘* In justice to the truth,’’ I said, ‘‘ I must admit our College. 


friend is toa certain extent correct. Every man at some time 
of his life esteems to excess some one particular woman. Very 
young men, lacking in experience, admire perhaps indis- 
criminately. To them, anything in a petticoat is adorable: 
the milliner makes the angel. And very old men, so I am 
told, return to the delusions of their youth: but as to this I 
cannot as yet speak positively. The rest of us—well, when 
we are alone, it must be confessed, as our Philosopher says, 
that ‘ gush’ is not the correct word.’’ 

‘*T told you so,’’ chortled the College Girl. 

‘“Maybe,’’ I added, ‘‘ it is merely the result of reaction. 
Convention insists that to her face we show her a somewhat 
exaggerated deference. Her very follies we have to regard as 
added charms: the poets have decreed it. Maybe it comes 
as a relief to let the pendulum swing back.’’ 

‘* But is it not a fact,’? asked the Old Maid, ‘‘ that the best 
men and even the wisest are those who have held women in 
most esteem? Do we not gauge civilization by the position a 
nation accords to its women?’’ 

‘‘In the same way as we judge them by the mildness of 
their laws, their tenderness for the weak. Uncivilized man 
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killed off the useless members of the tribe; we pro- 
vide for them hospitals, almshouses. Man’s attitude 
toward woman proves the extent to which he has 
conquered his own selfishness, the distance he has 
traveled from the law of the ape: might is right.’’ 

‘* Please don’t misunderstand me,’’ pleaded the 
Philosopher with a nervous glance toward the lower- 
ing eyebrows of the College Girl. ‘‘ 1 am 
not saying for a moment woman is not the 
equal of man; indeed, it is my belief that 
she is. I am merely maintaining she is not 
his superior. The wise man honors woman 
as his friend, his fellow-laborer, his com- 
plement. It is the fool that imagines her 
unhuman.”’ 

‘* But are we not better,’’ persisted the 
Old Maid, “‘ for our ideals? I don’t say we 
women are perfect — please don’t 
think that. You are not more 
alive to our faults than we are. 
Read the woman novelists from 
George Eliot downward. But for 
your own sake—is it not well 
man should have something to 
look up to, to worship, and fail- 
ing anything better ——’’ 

‘I draw a very wide line,’’ 
answered the Philosopher, ‘* be- 
tween ideals and delusions. The 
ideal has always helped man; but 
that belongs to the land of his 
dreams, his most important king- 
dom, the kingdom of his future. 
Delusions are earthly structures, 
that sooner or later fall about his 
ears, blinding him with dust and 
dirt. The petticoat-governed 
country has always paid dearly 
for its folly.’’ 

‘* Elizabeth! ’’ cried the College 
Girl. ‘‘ Queen Victoria! ”’ 

‘Were ideal sovereigns,’’ re- 
turned the Philosopher, ‘‘ leaving 
the government of the country to 
its ablest men. France under its 
Pompadours, the Byzantine 
Empire under its Theodoras, are 
truer examples of my argument. 

I am speaking of the unwisdom of assuming all women to be 
perfect.’’ 

‘* But chivalry,’’ I argued, ‘‘ has surely been of service to 
mankind.”’ 

‘““To an immense extent,’’ agreed the Philosopher. ‘‘ It 
seized a natural human passion and turned it to good uses. 
Then it was a reality. Tothe man of war and rapine, trained 
in cruelty and injustice, the woman was the one thing that 
spoke of the joy of yielding. Woman, as compared with man, 
was then an angel: it was no mere form of words. All the ten- 
der offices of life were in her hands. To the warrior, his life 
divided between fighting and debauchery, his women-folk, 
tending the sick, helping the weak, comforting the sorrow- 
ing, must have moved with white feet across a world his vices 
had made dark. Nowadays, it is the women who make 
war, the womeri who exalt brute force. To-day, it is the 
woman who, happy herself, turns a deaf ear to the world’s 

‘low cry of pain; holding that man honored who 
would ignore the good of the species to aug- 
ment the comforts of his own particular family; 
holding in despite as a bad husband and father 
the man whose sense of duty extends beyond 
the circle of the home. One recalls Lady 
Nelson’s reproach to her lord after the battle of 
the Nile. ‘ I have married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come,’ is the answer to his God that many 
a woman has prompted to her lover’s tongue. I 
was speaking to a woman only the other day 
about the cruelty of skinning seals alive. ‘I feel 
so sorry for the poor creatures,’ she murmured; 
‘but they say it gives so much more depth of 
color to the fur.’ Her own jacket was certainly 
a very beautiful specimen.’’ 

‘*When I was editing a paper,’’ I said, ‘‘I 
opened my columns to a correspondence on this 
very subject. Many letters were sent to me— 
most of them trite, many of them foolish. One, 
a genuine document, I remember. It came from 
a girl who for six years had been assistant toa 
fashionable dressmaker. She was rather tired of 
the axiom that all women, at all times, are per- 
fection. She suggested that poets and novelists 
should take service for a year in any large drapery 
or millinery establishment where they would have 
an opportunity of studying woman in her natural 
state, so to speak.’’ 

“‘It is unfair to judge us by what, I confess, 
is our chief weakness,’’ argued the Woman of the 
World. ‘‘ Woman in pursuit of clothes ceases 
to be human: she reverts to the original brute. 
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Besides, dressmakers can be very trying. The fault is not 
entirely on one side.’’ 

“*T still fail to be convinced,’’ remarked the College Girl, 
‘*that woman is overpraised. Not even the present conver- 
sation, so far as it has gone, altogether proves your point.’’ 

“IT am not saying it is the among intelligent 
thinkers,’’ explained the Philosopher, ‘‘ but in popular litera- 
ture the convention still lingers. To woman’s face no man 
cares to protest against it; and woman, to her harm, has come 
to accept it as a truism. ‘ What are little girls made of? 
Sugar and spice, and all that’s nice.’ In more or less varied 
form the idea has entered into her blood, shutting out from 
her hope of improvement. The girl is discouraged from ask- 
ing herself the occasionally needful question: ‘Am I on the 
way to become a sound, useful member of society? Or am I 
in danger of degenerating into a vain, selfish, lazy piece of 
good-for-nothing rubbish?’ She is quite content so long as 
she can detect in herself no tendency to male vices, forgetful 
that there are also feminine vices. Woman is the spoilt child 
of the age: noone tells her of her faults. The World with its 
thousand voices flatters her. Sulks, bad temper and pig- 
headed obstinacy are translated as‘ pretty Fanny’s willful 
ways.’ Cowardice, contemptible in man or woman, she is 
encouraged to cultivate asa charm. The marvel to me is 
that in spite of the folly upon which they are fed so many of 
them grow into sensible women.’’ 

‘“Myself,’’ remarked the Minor Poet, ‘‘ I find much com- 
fort in the conviction that talk, as talk, is responsible for 
much less good and much less harm in the world than we 
who talk are apt to imagine. Words to grow and bear fruit 
must fall upon the earth of fact.’’ 

‘* But you hold it right to fight against folly?’’ demanded 
the Philosopher.”’ 

‘*Good Lord, yes!’’ cried the Minor Poet. 
one knows it is Folly: if we can kill it. 
our arrows rattle harmlessly.’’ 


Raed 


case 
’ 


‘* That is how 
Against the Truth 


How Literature is Retailed 


WELL-KNOWN author tells a good story of an editor 
who ordered a scientific article from him, at the usual 
rate paid beginners. The writer went to work, and after two 
weeks’ study and research produced a treatise on the subject 
that was really good. Flushed with his new enthusiasm, he 
submitted it and hinted that it was worth more money than 
bargained for. It was promptly returned to him; but the 
writer, with some enthusiasm and courage left him, buckled 
down to other work, and held his own. A literary agent 
sold the first half of the article to one periodical at the price 
first agreed upon for the whole, and a year later the second 
half was taken at double this price by another editor, who, 
for lack of space, cut out the last two pages of the manu- 
script. These the writer secured, and, adding a_ short 
introduction and finale, submitted it to the first overcritical 
and unbelieving editor, who accepted it thankfully, and paid 
for it nearly as much as the other two parts had brought. 
Thus grind the Mills of the Gods. 
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THE LAST 


MR. AMOS GOWDY’S ENCOUNTER WITH 
THE ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. HOW HE 
SNATCHED VICTORY FROM DEFEAT 


By Lilian Bell 


GIRL with your talents— with your genius,’’ said 

A her mother severely, ‘‘to be so vacillating!’’ 

There was no answer from the girl opposite. She 

stirred uneasily in her chair and her mother leaned forward 

and poked the fire vigorously. The noise of the tongs irri- 
tated the girl, and she frowned. 

“‘There you go,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ making faces at me 
because I make a noise! Do you think I did it a-purpose? 
The artistic temperament, as you call it, is very hard to get 
along with day by day, and to sit at the same table and eat 
with, well knowing that everything you do is irritating to your 
own fiesh and blood that you’ve borne with and sacrificed for 
and waited on till she got so ‘ artistic’ and so nervous that 
she can’t stand te hear her own mother sip her soup genteelly 
out of a tablespoon. I want you should remember, Annabel, 
that if you wouldn’t watch me so close when I eat my soup I 
wouldn’t choke so often, which you say makes you nervouser 
— more nervous, I should say —than my sipping it.’’ 

“If you think it is so hard to live with me, why do you 
insist upon my marrying Mr. Gowdy? You're such a friend 
of his.’’ 

‘* Why do I?” said her mother, sitting up and grasping the 
arms of her chair. ‘‘ That’s a pretty question to ask when 
you've been engaged to him for ten mortal years— ever since 
your poor father died and left Amos Gowdy your guardian. 
He admired your music —he thought you played the grandest 
at church he ever heard; he’s told me so a-many a time —and 
then he invested your pa’s insurance money and multiplied it 
and sent you and me over here to Parrus and put you under 
the best organist inthe world. Lookatyourconcerts! Look 
at what you can do when you marry him and go home to 
St. Lou-us! I rather think the’ ain’t mavy finer houses in 
St. Lou-us than Amos Gowdy’s, on Locust Street! And now 
to top all, what has he done? He’s come over to Parrus to 
marry you, and what’s his wedding present to you going to 
be? An organ—a fine pipe organ built into your house! 
Could any girl in her senses want more?’’ 

**T don’t like him,’’ said the girl. ‘‘ It isn’t my fault. I 
hardly knew my own mind at fifteen! It was your doing — 
the engagement part of it! Besides, it was scarcely an 
engagement then. It began in a kind of a joke. He was 
father’s old friend and it seemed natural that he should man- 
age our affairs. But the thing has been allowed to grow—I 
don’t know just how — but now, at the very time I wish most 
to be free, I find myself bound with bands of steel to a man I 
can’t bear! ’’ 

** And why should you want to be so free just now? Are 
you thinking of John Spencer? He hasn’t dared to propose 
to you, has he, after all the hints I've thrown out, and he not 
a penny of his own?”’ 

**Oh, yes, you’ve thrown out hints enough, as you say,”’’ 
said the girl bitterly, ‘‘and doubtless they have proved 
effective. At any rate, you 
may set your mind at rest. 

He has never spoken to me on | 
the subject.’’ 

‘““Well, I’m sure I don’t 
know,”’ said Mrs. Tappan, 
slowly shaking herhead. “If 
ever there was a girl pampered 
and watched over and sac- 
rificed for, it’s been you, 
Annabel Tappan, and by me, 
your own mother. Now, if I 
have to bear your reproaches 
for managing your affairs so’s 
you can make a good, safe 
marriage instead of one of 
these runaway, harum-scarum 
matches that your talented and 
your geniuses and your artistic 
temperaments are always 
doing, it’s time [ folded my 
hands and sought other fields 
of usefulness. ”’ 

Her daughter made no 
answer. : 

“‘T’m sure your pa used to 
call me a good manager,’’ pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Tappan, pressing 
her handkerchief to her bright 
black eyes and brushing a tear from her plump red cheek. 
** Many’s the night i sat up with him, when he was ailing — 
your pa always felt peaked and pindlin’ in the spring of the 
year—and I saved and skimped and managed to tend to him 
myself, studying his symptoms and dealing with them accord- 
ing to the good old way—feed a cold and starve a fever — 
and he bore up wonderful, considering the way I dealt with 
him in his last sickness. He never wanted anybody but me, 
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— ANNABEL SANK UPON THE SOFA 
AND SHRIEKED WITH LAUGHTER 


and said I was the most economical wife 
aman ever had. He was a thrifty man, 
your pa was, and held his head up with 
the best of them. Even at the last he 
died like a king, without a doctor! ; 

‘*Now, don’t go to rocking yourself ff 
that way, Annabel! I always know 
you're mad when you rock. It was the 
greatest blessing, J say, that Amos 
Gowdy took charge of us just when he 
did. For by his management we’ve 
managed to live on our income, and in 
spite of all our advantages of foreign 
travel— you speaking French and 
German just like your own and being 
the best pupil on the organ your master’s 
had—we are just as well off to-day as 
when your padied. Neither your money 
nor mine is touched.’’ 

“‘T didn’t know the money was divided,’’ said Annabel. 

‘Certainly it is,’ answered Mrs. Tappan. ‘‘ Your money 
is in your own name, and 1 wouldn’t no more touch it, if I 
could —which I can’t —than I’d steal food off thetable. Mr. 
Gowdy always said I was the best business man he ever saw 
—for a woman! ’’ 

‘*“Why don’t you marry him yourself?’’ cried Annabel 
desperately. ‘‘ He is older than you are.”’ 

“Well, Annabel Tappan! I am surprised at you!. Just as 
if I would think of such a thing—though I haven’t lost my 
figure! But Mr. Gowdy has never so much as hinted at it. 
Though I don’t know that it would have been so strange, come 
to think of it. Marrying the friend of his old wife—the wife 
of his old friend, I should say. But no, he chose you, and 
now, after years of waiting, almost as long as Laban served 
for Jezebel has Amos served for Annabel! It’s quite Biblical, 
I do declare.”’ 

‘It wasn’t Laban; it was Jacob. And it wasn’t Jezebel; 
it was Rachel,’’ said the girl patiently. 

‘*Oh, well, what difference does it make? 
Jews anyway.’’ 

Mrs. Tappan laughed cheerfully. 

‘* Now, Annabel, cheer up and don’t let’s hear any more of 
Mr. Gowdy’s not understanding you, or your trying to beg off 
at this late day. Things have gone too far now that he’s 
come over and ordered your organ built, and I won’t hear to 
it; so that’s all. Remember now, you are twenty-five and 
nobody else is in love with you, and you’!1 be one of the leaders 
in St. Lou-us society, and when you get back home you can 
live your own life that you’re always talking about and be as 
artisticky and as temperamenty as you want. You’ll have 

everything your own way, so light the lamp 
and get ready to see Mr. Gowdy. I think I 
hear him coming.”’ ' 
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F MRS. TAPPAN heard him coming she must 

have had sharp ears, for Mr. Gowdy’s foot- 
3 | steps were always softened by his ‘‘ gums,’’ as 
a he expressed it, which was a statement start- 
ling enough to the student of English, but 
which became intelligible when one knew Mr. 
Gowdy, for by ‘‘ gums,”’ 
if pressed for an explana- 
tion, he said he meant 
his ‘ Articks.””’ And the 
middle-class American who 
does not know an ‘‘Artick ’’ 
when he sees one can have 
no use for Amos Gowdy nor 
for his gums nor his love 
story. 

Annabel, trusting to her 
mother’s ears rather than 
her own, started up, as Mrs. 
Tappan rose to light the 
lamp, and flied into her own 
room. There, in solitude 
and darkness, the thought of 
Amos Gowdy, and, it must 
be confessed, her own mother, pressed so hardly upon her 
delicate nerves that, impelled by her first revolt, she seized 
her hat and silently made her way down the dark staircase 
from their apartment to the street. But here she was stopped 
by an avenging Fate, or the hand of Providence, as some peo- 
ple persist in accounting for their calamities, in the shape of 
Amos Gowdy himself, who padded up to her in the muffled 
steps she hated, with such a confident air of being the most 
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“FOR THE NEW HOUSE?” 
BEAMED MRS. TAPPAN 





welcome in her sight out of all Paris, that Annabel hesitated, 
from sheer astonishment at his conceit, and in that moment of 
hesitation her suddenly acquired courage to revolt oozed out 
at her finger-ends, and she was once more a product of civil- 
ization. 

** Dear child! Dear girl! ’’ chortled Mr. Gowdy unctuously. 
‘‘ What do you suppose I’ve got for you?’’ He showed his 
shiny porcelain teeth in a satisfied smile and laid a propelling 
hand on her arm, by which, albeit against her will, she was 
guided up the narrow, winding stairs again. A flood of light 
burst from the open door as the two entered. 

‘“Why, what in the world?’’ exclaimed Mrs. Tappan. 
This form of question in Mrs. Tappan’s vocabulary covered a 
multitude of interrogations and demanded divers replies. 

‘She came to meet me!’’ cried Mr. Gowdy, rubbing his 
hands and regarding her stony countenance. As no answer- 
ing smile crossed her set lips, he turned in relief to the 
blooming face of Mrs. Tappan, whose bright black eyes, scent- 
ing a secret, snapped a welcome so generous and a curiosity 
so gratifying that Mr. Gowdy came to the point at once. He 
seated himself at the table, and placing a pair of spectacles far 
down on his nose he took from his pocket a package of pho- 
tographs and several sheets of closely written paper which 
appeared to contain names and numbers. Mrs. Tappan sat 
opposite, her plump little hands, with dimples in them, folded 
on the table in front of her. Annabel, who scented a purchase 
for the new house—their new house on Locust Street, in St. 
Louis, far, far removed from the glory and culture and repose 
and freedom and atmosphere and sympathy (she added several 
other endearing epithets to Paris in the angry depths of her 
own mind, which have eluded me)—held aloof, and her 
stormy, rebellious eyes flashed ominously for the connubial 
peace of the Locust Street home when once she should be 
caged there as its mistress. 

‘ve got something to show you,’’ said Mr. Gowdy, look- 
ing around vaguely for his fiancée, but, not seeing her, 
focusing his glance upon her mother, as usual. 

“* For the new house?’’ beamed Mrs. Tappan. 


‘* Exactly! For the new house! I want Annabel should 
see it!’’ 
‘*T don’t want to see it!’’ broke from the girl against her 


will, it seemed, for she was seldom rude. 

** Don’t want to see it!’’ cried Mrs. Tappan. ‘‘ But there, 
Mr. Gowdy, you might just as well get used to hermoods now 
as any time. She couldn’t tell you what ails her any more 
than a feverish child can tell why he feels bad. But the fact 
is she’s got an attack of the artistic temperament! ’’ 

“‘An attack of what?’’ asked Mr. Gowdy with dropped 
jaw. : 

**] don’t want you should take it so hard,’’ cried Mrs. 
Tappan, laughing. ‘‘It isn’t catching or I’d ’a’ had it long 
ago. It’s nothing but the doldrums, /say. It’s the blues. 
It’s hysterics! It’s caring for music and art and literature 
so’s you can’t be polite to your own mother or decent to your 
own husband that is to be. It means wanting ‘ atmosphere’ 
so bad you can’t breathe common air. It means being pouty 
if anybody differs from you, and declaring you ain’t under- 
stood if your best friend tries to bring you down to earth. If 
I was asked what the artistic temperament really was, stripped 
of all its trimmings, I should say it was just a plain excuse 
for being teetotally unlivable. You can’t understand her. 
Znever could. You’ll just have to do the best you can with 
her, for, when you’ve tried extra hard to understand her, as 
like as not she’ll screéch out that she wishes she was dead, 
and you’re left with your mouth open.”’ 

Although Mrs. Tappan’s tongue was sharp, her manner was 
kindly, and she said this with the amiable, ironical intention 
of giving her daughter a point of view and allowing her a 








chance to come forward and laugh the matter off. But to 
Annabel the thought of what her future life would be to her, 
could she go through it hand in hand with a kindred spirit, 
had been growing clearer in her mind of late, until to-day her 
loathing of Amos Gowdy had almost reached a point where 
something must give way. 

** 7 can understand her!’’ cried Mr. Gowdy. ‘‘ No man 
ever tried harder or spent a bigger pile of money doing it. 
Do you know what has taken me out of town so much lately? 
Well, come here and you’ll see. Come here, Annabel! ’’ 

The girl reluctantly obeyed. Her mother and Mr. Gowdy 
were in a flutter which she in no wise shared. 

‘‘It’s the organ!’’ cried Mrs. Tappan. ‘‘ Look, Annabel! 
Look at the pipes! Look at the size of it! What did I tell 
you? ”’ 

“* It cost twenty thousand dollars,’’ said Mr. Gowdy. His 
voice trembled with emotion. ‘‘ Twenty thousand dollars 
over here, mind you! Goodness knows what it will cost to 
get it to St. Lou-us! But I was bound for my wife to have 
the thing she has wanted all her life — an organ built into her 
own house! ’’ 

While he was speaking Annabel leaned over and suddenly 
snatched the photograph from her mother’s hands. She 
stared at it as if fascinated, then her face twitched as if all 
the little individual muscles were contending for the mastery. 
For one moment she held herself in leash. Then, with a 
smothered burst of laughter, or tears, or both together —they 
could not tell which—she fled from the apartment and left 
them staring. 

Mrs. Tappan folded her hands in resignation. 

‘* What did I tell you?’’ she said. ‘‘ That’s what she calls 
having an artistic temperament! ’”’ 

Mr. Gowdy gathered up the photographs with a jaw so 
strangely set that Mrs. Tappan feared that her exasperation 
had led her too far. 

‘There! There!’’ she said, laying one of her pretty 
rounded hands, so different from Annabel’s long, slender, 
nervous fingers, on Amos Gowdy’s arm. ‘‘I guess 
you’ll think we’re both crazy. But don’t mind 
Annabel. She ain’t been well for quite a spell. 
She’s acted drove all day. Don’t put away those 
pictures. I want you should explain them to me.’’ 

And under her soothing sympathy and twinkling 
cheerfulness Amos Gowdy forgot the headlong 
flight of Annabel and the queer sound of her voice 
as she broke away from them in her culminating 
horror of the everlastingly commonplace. 


IH 


HE looked fearfully to the right and left as the 
invisible concierge swung to the door behind 
her. Tears forced themselves silently from her 
burning eyes and she gripped her tremulous hands 
together until the knuckles showed white. She 
fled swiftly down the Boulevard St. Michel, turned 
the corner and found herself at the church in whose 
organ loft she spent half her days. An old man 
was just locking the side door. The girl put her 
hand cn his arm with a half sob. 

“Qh, Antoine, you weren’t going already ?’’ 

‘‘Why, yes, Mademoiselle; it’s half past six 
already. Did Mademoiselle wish to play?”’ 

“*No, not if you were going to dinner — but —”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle has the air of wishing to cry!”’ 

“Oh, Antoine, I’m all to pieces to-night. 
Tenez/ YVll give you five francs if—don’t you 
understand ? I must, I must play!”’ 

‘* Mais outi—mais oui—of course I understand. 
The wife will have to wait, that’s all. Will 
Mademoiselle step in?’’ 

He flung open the door as he spoke — this simple- 
minded French workingman who understood the 
artistic temperament so well that he knew he must 
forego his dinner, bear his wife’s scolding, and 
pump the organ for mademoiselle to enable her to 
lay her black beast, or she would go sleepless to 
bed that night. The five francs were an incentive, 
to be sure, but not a reason. The reason was 
that he understood. He understood the more 
shrewdly, because in the shadows opposite stood 
the figure of John Spencer, who, if Antoine thought- 
fully left open the door, always stole in, under the 
cover of Annabel’s music and hid himself in the 
pews to listen to her. 

There is no woman worthy of the name who has 
not had her period of wild rebellion against an 
approaching crucial moment, where to revolt 
seemed criminal! and to yield meant death — death 
to all ideals of happiness and freedom. At such 
moments expression in some form is necessary, and to 
Annabel music was always the outlet. As Antoine filled the 
huge organ with air and the girl felt the power within only 
awaiting her touch, her spirit took flame, passion gave her 
strength, and she poured forth such music, such crashing, 
resounding chords, such a storm of harmony, now strained to 
the point of discord, now melting to a moan, but ever soaring, 
soaring as if to leave sorrow and even self behind and reach 
freedom through space, that her listeners shivered and the 
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HE APPROACHED SILENTLY AND SAW THE GLORY OF HER 
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storm in her soul communicated its unrest and rebellion to 
the soul of her lover who heard. 

She began with the Vorspiel from Tristan and Isolde— 
that human wailing question—that poignant cry for help, 
which when borne on the quivering tones of the Vox Humana 
soared aloft into the dim reaches of the church and pierced 
through into the night beyond. Each soul translates that 
motif for itself, but the mere expression of the everlasting and 
appealing question of its tone never fails to rend the earthly 
veil and loose the spirit from its leash. 

She gathered strength and comfort as she played; the organ 
responded to her mood; the sound poured forth and gathered 
all the ache of her heart in its upward flight of harmony, until 
when she paused at the highest note, it was as if she had 
spread her great wings and, piercing the clouds, stood upon 
the pinnacle of a glorious, shining mountain where all the 
hitherto unexplained lay spread beneath her, clear and open 
to her new and clarified vision. 

It was a supreme moment for the genius of the girl, for, 
uplifted by the sense of freedom, she began to improvise, and 
from a low and quivering reply as if her own timid, earth-born 
spirit made tremulous answer to the great question her music 
had asked of the God of To-morrow, her hands groped after 
great chords, and finally, emboldened from within, she burst 
forth into such a fanfare, such a glorious hallelujah of revolt 
and emancipation that the aisles trembled, even the founda- 
tions of the great church seemed to rock, and under the 
exhilaration of the moment the man in the pews who loved 
and understood her felt that this was his supreme hour. 

He approached silently and saw the glory of her face for one 
translucent moment before she perceived him. Then, stirred 


out of all decorum, as she raised her eyes to his and read their 
meaning, she lifted her hands from the keyboard and laid 
them in his, and knew that for all time she had found some 
one who knew and understood, and that never again would 
she be driven out in the mood she had just exercised, to seek a 
comprehension from the depths of the organ which now stood 





before her motionless and dumb. Not so the man’s face. It 
vibrated with feeling. He bent over her and kissed her hair. 

That kiss on her hair was the crowning touch of compre- 
hension. Any other kiss would have jarred on the spiritual 
exaltation of her mood. 

‘* How did you know?’’ she breathed. 

“1 felt,’’ he said. 

‘* But, oh, the awfulness of what I have suffered in the last 
day —in the last two hours! ”’ 
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** Tell me,’’ he said, and pressed her two hands against him. 

‘It seems disloyal when they try to be so good to me— but 
did you ever hate people for being good to you in a clumsy 
way? Did you ever want to kill a man for presuming to 
understand you?’’ 

She searched his face eagerly to see if she dared vent the 
wildness of her mood upon him, but he only pressed her hands 
closer and she sighed with relief. 

“He came to-night— you know how he has worried me 
asking me which were my favorite ‘ pieces,’ and tormenting 
me because he claims that the organ is too heavy fara woman 
—and what do you think he has done? What do you think 
he has bought for me, when I compose and gather all my joy 
from making music? He has bought an orchestrion—a 
twenty-thousand-dollar music box! He has had rolls made 
of all my ‘ favorite pieces’! You can grind them out!’’ 

‘* Heavens!’’ cried John Spencer. 

‘‘It works by electricity — because the organ is too heavy 
and might tire me! Tire me, mind you, when the greatest 
bliss I have is to play until I ache from head to foot with the 
agony of composing and the fatigue of playing! Think what 
the man can be made of —think of the size and calibre of his 
soul to make such a mistake, and he has known me since I 
was born! I can’t put it into words. I want to scream it and 
laugh it and cry it, but most of all I want to murder the man 
who did it! Do I shock you?”’ 

‘Not a bit,’’ he said gently, but he looked down into 
her quivering, impassioned face apprehensively. She was 
wrought up to such a pitch that she might do anything. He 
dared not even attempt to soothe her. ‘‘ I could murder him 
myself with a right good will. But what a mood you are in! 
If I were not here you would compose a‘ Judith’ or some- 
thing immortal. Your genius was neverso stirred. Instead 
of laughing or crying it and taking it all out of your delicate 
nerves, why don’t you play it? Play for me! And put all 
your hatred and revenge into it in the most magnificent way 
you can. Then, at the end— put yourself and me into it, just 
as we shall always be —together! ’’ 

A look came into her face which transfigured 
it—a look of gratitude first of all and then a 
comprehension of his comprehension and then 
—she turned and played. 
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T THE end of an hour she swayed toward 
him in a physical weariness which was 
almost mortal. He caught her in his arms. 

Old Antoine crept down from his place, his 
cap in hand, his voice shaking, his eyes 
dimmed. 

** It is Monsieur who was just playing?’”’ 

‘No, no—it was Mademoiselle all the time.’’ 

‘Impossible! How strong she is! The 
music went straight to my heart. Let Monsieur 
but look in my eyes. They’re fair full. Sure 
Mademoiselle is a marvel. Never have I heard 
such music—never."’ 

Silently they left the church, Antoine locking 
the little door after them and continuing to 
regard Annabel as if she were a spirit. 

They walked slowly. The Seine was near 
and in the soft summer darkness its twinkling 
lights beckoned them invitingly. They crossed 
half-way over the Pont St. Michel and stood 
looking up the river toward St. Cloud. The 
heart of each was too full for words. The 
woman’s genius had humbled the man. 

“‘T am so commonplace. I have so little to 
offer you,’’ he faltered. But the girl turned on 
him with sudden passion. 

“So little to offer! Do you know that in the 
last hour you have offered and I have received 
from you more than any one ever gave me before 
in all my life? You say you are commonplace! 
No one can be commonplace who understands! 
You call me a genius with my music. Well, 
you have a genius of appreciation and compre- 
hension! You rest and stir and soothe and in- 
spire me all in one! You have sympathy for my 
every mood. I've felt it ever since I knew 
you. You will not be frightened if I feel sad 
when no calamity has occurred, or if I laugh at 
the pathos of vulgarity; you too will feel the 
sadness in the under side of things and you will 
not be dazed by my changing moods. So little 
to give! I only wish that every woman who is 
cursed with a modicum of genius could find a 
man just as ‘commonplace’ as you! ’’ 

‘* Oh, dearest, do I mean all that to you? I 
have been so afraid that this man’s wealth-——’”’ 

‘*T have just discovered that I am not poor, so that matter 
need never disturb us. I never cared for quantities of money 
anyway. It nearly always vulgarizes its owners. I am only 
afraid ——”’ 

** Afraid of what?’’ 

** To go back and fight them both. 
him for ten y...~' Think of it!’’ 
(Concluded on Page 24) 
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Ihave been engaged to 
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What Makes the Wheels Go Round 


HIS month is distinguished in our calendar because it 
marks the annual starting up of the huge dynamo which 
supplies power to the American people. : 

Not in history nor in legend is there recorded such an out- 
burst of international curiosity as the United States has 
excited in the past three years—that is, since it became 
not merely an agricultural but also an industrial world-factor, 
inevitably dominant in an era whose civilization is the first 
based upon peace and indissolubly wedded to peaceful arts 
and toils. Europe has not been satisfied with inspecting and 
discussing the brusque Mr. Morgan, the flamboyant Mr. 
Schwab, the suave Mr. Yerkes, the motley multitude of our 
captains of industry graduated from the ranks where they 
were butchers and farm-hands and dray-drivers and peddlers 
and puddlers, and now trotting about in foreign parts with 
eyes ‘‘ skinned ’’ for any stray ‘‘ good things ’’ the natives may 
have overlooked. 

These specimens only whetted Europe’s curiosity to an 
edge as fine as that which cut the home ties of adventurous 
spirits when Columbus exhibited his Indians and his gold at 
the court of his patrons. 

The Europeans—and the Asiatics, too—hastened to dis- 
patch to us all manner of commissioners, official, semi-official 
and private, from princes of reigning houses to delegates from 
labor unions. And each of these spies—of the splendid, 
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modern kind —has been charged to seek and find and forth- 
with bring home an answer to the all-important question: 
“* How do they do it?”’ 

And these gentlemen have poked and peeked and peered 
about in the friendliest, most flattering way imaginable. 
They have examined palace and tenement and cottage, and 
their tenants. They have eaten and drunk of all the products 
of the land and have listened to speeches numerous and have 
read newspapers numberless. They have watched wheels go 
round in factories—and in heads as well. They have heard 
those who say ‘‘ Morgan did it,’’ those who say ‘‘ It was done 
in spite of old Morgan and his kind,’’ those who say ‘‘ The 
Spanish War did it,’’? and those who respectively give the 
credit to Bamby’s Baked Beans, to the tariff, to the speeches 
reported in the Congressional Record, and to Funston. And, 
after tasting and seeing and touching and smelling and hear- 
ing from Maine to the Golden Gate, these envoys have gone 
back and, with one accord, have replied: 

** They do it by education.”’ 

From the end of the Civil War—an interruption of our 
progress to rid ourselves of a drag upon it—we have been 
educating as we never did before, as no other people ever did 
or now does. Immigrants have poured in; our own great 
‘‘infant industry ’’ which protectionist and free-trader alike 
believe in protecting and fostering, has been exceeding expan- 

_Sive. But we have put home and foreign product into the 
great educational plant—-from half to two-thirds of all 
between five years old and twenty going through school and 
academy or college. And inthis present month more than 
one-fifth of our total population will begin to receive formal 
instruction. And more than a million of our young men and 
women — one in every ten of both sexes of the higher educa- 
tion age, one in every six young men of that age — will be at 
the universities, colleges, academies, business and _ profes- 
sional schools. 

‘‘ T think, therefore I am,’’ runs the Descartes formula. We 
teach our youth to think in order that they may really be— 
be individual, be proud and self-respecting and self-reliant, 
be free with the freedom no government or law can give or 
secure or take away. In the educational institution this 
impulse gets form and direction that it may develop efficient 
manhood. And against the thinking toiler all the forces of 
ignorance and passion and wasteful luxury, of base or foolish 
political, social, industrial ideas, cannot prevail. 

Our formula of intelligent consciousness runs: We educate, 
therefore we think; we think, therefore we are! 





The Hour Before Breakfast 


OMANCE is coy in the morning. Courtship thinks it 
needs moonlight. There seems something too inquis- 
itive and inconsiderate, too matter of fact, about the bare 
light of mere day. The disconsolate swain turns to Diana—- 


‘With how sad steps, O moone, thou climbst the sky; 
How silently and with how wan a face! 
What! may it be that even in heavenlie place 
That busie archer his sharpe arrowes tries?’’ 


sang Sidney for all lovers. But the morning will insist on 
being. It is more assertive than the moonlight and there is 
more of it. Young people fear its certainty and thus we have 
solemn discussions, soberly asking if the majority of marriages 
are happy. A moonlight engagement hangs by spider’s web, 
while a morning agreement is hooked with steel. And yet 
who ever heard of a young man proposing in.the morning? 

We do not half appreciate the morning — especially that 
hour before breakfast when the faculties have come from their 
rest with new lights and garnered energies. Here is a con- 
sensus of the habits of rich men. Who have made the best 
marks? Those who used the fag-ends of hours, those who 
sat not on the porch rubbing their hands until the bell rang, 
but found something todo. Great men have learned new 
languages while dressing. Men have reached their critical 
decisions while breakfast was being cooked. It is then that 
the vision is clear, the mind certain, the judgment sound. 

Suppose these men who have done and won had used moon- 
light for their illumination! Suppose Newton had been sitting 
under that apple tree after dark! How could he have known 
what hit him? A happy marriage is quite the biggest thing 
any man can achieve for himself. Millions are poverty with- 
out it. Does it not follow that the wise young man of this 
generation ought to apply the best rules of human experience 
to the greatest moment of his life? The hour before breakfast 
ought to be his time. If she looks well then, she will look 
lovely in all the other hours of the day. It is not only an 
opportunity for the man, it is a test of the girl. Moonlight 
has its uses; moonlight has its beauty—but the flowers 
bloom unseen. It is the hour before breakfast that all Nature 
is gladdest—and it is the hour before breakfast that love 
should be up and doing. 
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The Best of Good Company 


HIS great summer upheaval which throws us all out of the 
towns to the hills or coast is a purely American move- 
ment. There is nothing just like it in any othercountry. It 
does much for the health and homogeneity of the differing 
peoples of the States. But it has one unwholesome effect; it 
tends to drive us all toour knees before that intangible Thing 
called Society whica threatens to become the American god. 
How much of the summer do we give to plotting how to enter 
some little clique which does not want us, or to keep aspi- 
rants, whom we do not want, out of our little clique? 

Is it worth while to give our lives to this sort of thing — 
this summer to the study of the Smiths of New York and the 
next to the Smiths of Cincinnati, only to find that they are 
precisely like the Smiths of Chicago whom we have always 
known? There are about forty millions of Us who claim to 
be in good society, with about the same equipment of brains, 
education and good (or bad) manners. We really affect each 
other about as much as the house flies, who also swarm and 
buzz, do their fellows. 

Now, there is always, no matter how poor we are, the best 
of society waiting for us. Friends who never are rude or 
vulgar, who do not care for money, who do not know how to 
talk scandal nor to lie or brag. If we are unclean or tricky 
they will have none of us, but if they once take us as colleagues 
they will be loyal to the end. 

One of these henchmen will wait silent beside you all day 
for a kind word, and for that word will give you an affection 
faithful until death. 

These races or genies are of the most ancient descent. We 
boast that our ancestors came into the country with Penn. 
Theirs possessed it before Adam was born. They each have 
dwelt apart, each has its language, its code of laws, its 
mechanical skill, its system of government. We are so 
absorbed by the Smiths and Joneses that we are blind to them 
all. When a Lubbock or Audubon hints secrets to us we 
cry out in amazement. Maeterlinck tells of the love-making 
of the queen of a race. It is a tragedy not to be compassed 
in human words, yet it comes true every summer day. But 
we shut our ears to it and prefer to listen to a ragtime tune. 

There are myriads of these tribes — dumb brothers of our 
own. They fill the whole world with strange crafts and 
secrets, and they are ready to share them with us. It costs 
nothing to be presented in their court. A few pennies will 
take the poorest of us into their presence. They have a curi- 
ous power, too, of sympathy and comfort for one who has 
understanding. 

He will find under the trees a great calm and rest, and 
then a wonderful beauty, and presently the things long dumb 
will speak in friendly voices, and at last the Mother of him 
and of them and of us all will welcome him, saying, ‘‘ Where 
hast thou stayed so long?’’ 

Once made welcome to that court we never are shut out. 


ew 


The Naming of Farm Homes 


hae sudden development of the rural delivery of mail, and 

the rapid growth of inter-urban lines of electric railway, 
make pertinent a fresh consideration of the question of nam- 
ing the farm homes. The question that continually comes up 
from mail delivery and car service is, How shall the farms be 
spoken of? It must either be by the name of the resident 
or owner, or by some specially adopted name. 

We all know the absurdities, as addresses, of nicknames 
such as ‘‘ Uncle Billy’s,’’ ‘‘ Old Man Haverstraw’s,’’ ‘‘ Widow 
Plunkett’s’?—we have heard them all from childhood. 
Imagine such names written as addresses upon letters, or 
called out from the platform of the electric car! We can 
certainly, with a little effort, make a change in the matter. 

We are now building for comfort and beauty where fifty 
years ago we built for shelter alone. We are planting and 
rearranging, and planning for a settled and prosperous future. 
Would not the choosing of suitable names for these beautiful 
farm places very properly come in as a part of the changes? 
There is more dignity about ‘‘ Cedar Slope’’ or ‘‘ South 
View ’’ than ‘‘ Old Man Caspar’s Place’’ or ‘‘ Uncle Henry’s 
Ranch.’’ And the very fact that a name has been chosen for 
the home makes it dearer to those who live there. 

Good sense, wit and imagination should assist at the chris- 
tening. What special outward features does the farm pos- 
sess? What family name or history shall be perpetuated ? 
What local history shall be preserved? A name that came 
with the family or its ancestors across the Atlantic might be 
the choice of some. Favorite trees, natural or planted, the 
outlook, or some special feature of the landscape, give much 
scope for choice. Whatever the name, let it be dignified, 
expressive, appropriate and euphonious. 
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Mr. Balfour and His Cabinet 






RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR 


By 


UMDRUM—that is the word for the ministry which 
H Mr. Balfour has reconstructed. Everybody who knew 
the personality of Mr. Balfour knew that he would not 
make any very big changes. His temperament is charming 
rather than strong; he is the victim of his own amiable qual- 
ities and of his extraordinary popularity; and he cannot do 
harsh things to individuals. He is also a man who rather 
hesitates in advancing his friends. He hasn’t a particle of the 
spirit of the cendottiere leader of men, who sees and admits 
the necessity of gathering around him a body of retainers 
bound by the selfish ties of common interests and the common 
hope of plunder. Indeed it has often been said that, for a 
young politician, the warm personal friendship of Mr. Balfour 
is a disadvantage rather than an advantage. Nobody would 
say that of Mr. Chamberlain, who stuffed the ministry with 
creatures of his own particular bailiwick of Birmingham, 
and who owes some of his success to the feeling that he who 
serves Chamberlain faithfully is also serving himself. 

Above all this, as a factor in creating the new ministry, 
is the fact that Mr. Balfour has never pretended to be a 
strenuous legislator. His creed is what might be calleda 
gentle pessimism. He can work hard; he can feel deeply. 
He was the one minister outside the War Office and the 
Colonial Department who showed his concern during the dis- 
astrous days in which the late war opened, by giving up his 
vacation and returning to London; and it was he who helped 
England through the awful hour when Buller was suggesting 
the surrender of Ladysmith, and thereby shaking the Empire 
to its very foundations. But still, at bottom Mr. Balfour is 
not a believer in heroics, in rapid or great changes; the 
world has for him no millenniums: it proceeds with its law- 
ordained regularity— with pretty general dissatisfaction as 
its final and most dominant mood. 


Lord Halsbury’s Coveted Woolsack 


These being the factors, it was evident that Mr. Balfour 
would not go beyond a mere re-shuffle of the old cards, and 
would do as little, even of that, as was possible. It is prac- 
tically the same ministry as that which Lord Salisbury left. 
There were several old men in the ministry; one old man 
only has gone, and he is not the oldest. It had been expected 
that Lord Halsbury, the Lord Chancellor, would certainly 
go. This man is really one of the phenomena of the age. 
Nobody cares 
much for him; 
he has the 
reputation 
of always 
having been 
among the 
laziest of men; 
he is in politics 
narrow; his 
place has been 
coveted for 
some years by 
more than one 
illustrious 
member of his 
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profession and his party. Lord Alverstone, for instance —the 
present Lord Chief Justice— was, next to Charles Russell, the 
biggest lawyer of his time; and he was certainly entitled to 
the Lord Chancellorship by length of service to his party as 
well as by his extraordinary preéminence in the profession; 
but he waited for a decade, and still Lord Halsbury held 
on to the woolsack—aged, crabbed, narrow, brusque in 
temper and in tongue; and in the end Lord Alverstone gave 
up the struggle and took a judgeship. To-day a shrewd 
Scotchman named Finlay is Attorney-General. He also has 
considerable professional eminence, though nothing like 
Webster’s; and, of course, he would be only too delighted to 
get the Lord Chancellorship. He is a young man, as poli- 
ticians go with us, just turned sixty, and he certainly might 
add to the strength and the decision of the Cabinet; but Lord 
Halsbury holds on, and Finlay disappears into disappointed 
space. To add to the curiosity of this weird figure it should 
be added that Lord Halsbury is perhaps the most homely man 
that ever held exalted office. 


Mr. Ritchie, the Genius of Commonplaceness 


Mr. Ritchie’s accession to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer might also have been foreseen in a -ministry 
which Mr. Balfour would create. Mr. Ritchie is the type of 
politician who seems to succeed by the sheer force of com- 
monplaceness. He is a very poor speaker; he knows noth- 
ing of the higher politics, and until he entered Parliament 
he was just a commonplace, shrewd, uninspired— jute was 
the commodity in which he dealt— business man, doing a 
steady but not a huge trade. He must have made some 
hundreds of speeches in the course of his twenty-two years of 
parliamentary life, but there isn’t a human being who can 
recall a sentence he ever uttered; it is doubtful if he could 
do so himself. Hé has never taken part in any of the great 
party debates where the big orators of all sides enter the ring 
and appeal to Demos. And yet, there is no minister in the 
House of Commons who has passed so many measures into 
law. He strikes the target of the Commonplace with the 
instinct of genius, and always therefore proposes something 
to which the average uninspired man will agree. The hum- 
drum man who holds with no very great stringency to any 
political party or to any political principle is the man whom 
Mr. Ritchie has in view. Of that Shifting Balance of unin- 
formed and contradictory opinion which makes the turn-over 
at elections, Mr. Ritchie is the inspired barometer. Accord- 
ingly he is able to bring in a bill on the Liquor Traffic 
which the saloonkeeper does not fear and the moderate tem- 
perance man accepts. The measure, of course, will practically 
do nothing, but it is good enough to pass muster for a moderate 
and practical measure. The Shifting Balance rejoices; and 
Mr. Ritchie carries his bill, and gets credit for immense tact. 
It is really the instinct of the Commonplace in attuning itself 
to the Commonplace. Physically Mr. Ritchie is a big, raw- 
boned Scotchman, with very dark complexion, coarse, strong 
features, a thick utterance; a rough-and-tumble kind of man. 

There are two new Cabinet ministers who are of a very dif- 
ferent type. Mr. George Wyndham is in many respects one of 
the most picturesque figures in the House of Commons. He 
is picturesque in his ancestry; he is picturesque in his 
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appearance; he is picturesque in his present position. By 
ancestry on the English side he belongs to families that have 
played their part in the parliamentary history of England for 
centuries. Two of his ancestors perished on the Cavalier 
side in the Civil War in which the crown of Charles and his 
life were’ lost; another ancestor was one of the men who 
fought Sir Robert Walpole for twenty years; another was a 
prominent parliamentarian in the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. On the Irish side Mr. Wyndham’s ancestry is quite 
as historic. He is the great-grandson of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, that young and, gallant member of the historic 
house of the Duke of Leinster who took arms for the liberty of 
Ireland in 1798. Lord Edward made a marriage as romantic 
as himself; his wife was Pamela, the daughter of Madame de 
Genlis. 

The George Wyndham of to-day is in appearance the fitting 
representative of a poetic and high-bred race. He is one of 
the handsomest ‘men in the House of Commons. His hair 
used to be raven black; and with brilliant blue-gray Irish 
eyes under dark lashes, with high, aquiline nose, with a 
head of abundant hair of poetic length and cut, he might 
have stood fora poet of the Sierras, or some such romantic 
figure. The hair has been silvered by the struggles of politics, 
but it is still long, abundant, poetic. Add that he has, in 
spite of the approach of the fatal fortieth year, a figure with a 
slight waist, with alert movement and upright carriage—the 
figure, in fact, of the cavalry officer —one of the passing 
epochs of his life— and you will understand what a wonder- 
fully handsome fellow Mr. Wyndham is. 


The Versatility of the Secretary for Iretand 


His mind bears a resemblance to his body. It is refined, 
poetical, full of dreams and projects. He has written a 
preface to Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and is steeped in litera- 
ture. Curiously enough— this is a fact not generally known 
about him—Mr. Wyndham has, in addition, considerable 
talents as a man of business. He is a railway director; he 
is a master of figures; he can interest himself as much ina 
big financial scheme as in a sonnet. His oratory is the most 
graceful in the House of Commons to-day. It is the tragic 
part of his career that with the blood of a great Irish rebel 
in his veins he has come to the office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland at a moment when he is bound to be brought into 
conflict with 
the sentiment 
of the mass of 
the Irish peo- 
ple. It is not 
the work nor 
the times in 
Ireland for 
which he is 
suited by tem- 
perament and 
tradition. It 
would have 
been much 
more suitable 
if he had been 
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reserved for the day of reconciliation between 
the two nations—a day which I hope and 
believe to be nearer than many people think. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the other young 
Cabinet minister, is as representative of new 
England as Mr. Wyndham is of old. Every 
drop of blood in his veins is of the shop, 
shoppy. His father and all his forefathers 
have been engaged in business ever since the 
family began. Young Chamberlain inherits 
these traditions, and he owes his success 
largely to the prosaic, painstaking, business 
aptitude which he has brought to the House 
of Commons. Like Mr. Ritchie, he has never 
memorable speech, never said a 
brilliant thing: possibly never will say a 


| brilliant thing. He is not a bad speaker — 
| as Mr. Ritchie is; on the contrary, he speaks 


with a certain agreeable fluency; but there is 
none of the striking imagery of the orator; 
there is none of that impelling and volcanic 


| passion which lies behind the cold, clear 


| utterance of his father. 


He is simply a very 


| smooth-spoken, tranquil, businesslike young 


man who has mastered his facts and his 


| figures; who answers sweetly and tersely; 


who, in short, acts as a minister with some- 
thing of the easy grace which the young sales- 
man displays at the ladies’ counter. 

In appearance young Mr. Chamberlain has 
a close resemblance to his father. He has a 
long face like his father; he dresses very 
carefully like his father; he wears a single 
eye-glass like his father. But the face is of a 
gentler type. The softer nature of the mother 
has evidently commingled with and trans- 
fused the hard nature of the father. And 
young Mr. Chamberlain has had the advantage 
of university training and devotion to politics 
from his earliest years—things which dis- 


| tinguish his career from that of his father, who 
| had no university training, and who, up to his 





fortieth year, was mainly absorbed in the work 
of getting rich. 

The other. members of the new Cabinet do 
not call for much notice. Mr. Aretas Akers- 
Douglas, who was for many years Chief Whip, 
and who until lately was First Commissioner 
of Works, has been transferred to the Home 
Office. He is a tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Saxon, with an easy temper, a sweet smile 
and a soft tranquillity of manner. He never 
makes an enemy, never says a harsh thing, 
is civil even to an Irish member, and turns 
away the wrath of the dourest Scotchman by 
the softest of answers. He will be discreet, 
easy-tempered, unambitious in his new office 
—it is one which it is very difficult to fill 
unless a man has a tranquil soul and a some- 
what commonplace mind. Either. ambition 
or intellectual originality would be fatal. 


The Father:Confessor of the Party 


Sir William Walrond has been Chief Whip 
for several years; he is now Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. This is an office which 
plays the same part in the political body as 
the vermiform appendix does in the human 
body: it is a survival, the use of which 
has apparently passed away. The Duchy of 
Lancaster supplies the Prince of Wales with 
a portion of his income, and there accordingly 
is some work to be done in the administra- 


| tion of his vast estate in the big county. 


But this is not ministerial work, and the only 
reason the office has been retained is to give 
a Prime Minister a chance of having a handy 
man about him who can take up odd jobs 
that the other ministers find it impossible 
to do. The late Lord Dufferin, who had a 
quaint way of putting things, once held the 
office of Chancellor of the Duchy, and he 
described himself as ‘‘a maid of all work ’’ 
in the ministry. Sir William Walrond is a 
tall, straight-limbed, blue-eyed Saxon; a 
squire of ancient descent; suave, tranquil, 
reticent ; an ideal man for the office of Whip. 

The Whip in the House of Commons has 


| most of the secret and delicate work of a party 


| to do. 





Besides being the collector of opinion 
— the barometer who sets to fair weather or 
foul as the moods of the party change, and 
who has therefore to advise the leader of the 
House as to what the division lobbies are 
going to do — besides being all this, the Chief 
Whip has much of the smaller patronage 
to give away. Patronage is not now in 
England what it once was, and what in 
America it still is; the competition system is 
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the only door to most of the Civil Service 
appointments, and every citizen’s son is free 
to try his chance at entering through that 
door. But still there are small things—local 
postmasterships and trifles of that kind— 
which the Chief Whip controls. 

Another and perhaps more important piece 
of patronage in the hands of the Chief Whip 
is the choice of parliamentary candidates. 
He is always consulted by the local caucus 
when an election comes on, and it rests with 
him very often to say who shall get the hard- 
ship of a forlorn hope or the luxury of a safe 
seat. Finally, the Chief Whip is the Father- 
Confessor of the Party. It is he who has to 
be told first of this man’s scrape about money 
and the other’s about a lady; who has to help 
all kinds of lame dogs over all kinds of 
stiles. A man who has been trusted with such 
secrets must be a model of discretion. Sir 
William Walrond’s discretion is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that he held his office 
for many years to the satisfaction of all. 

Lord Londonderry is head of the Board of 
Education—a new department. There is 
nothing to be said about him except that he 
is a very rich landlord, owns vast estates in 
the North of Ireland and big coal mines in 
England; entertains hugely, drives a four-in- 
hand, and is somewhat narrow and reaction- 
ary. He owes his place probably to his 
immense family influence and his great 
wealth. It used to be said that the obstinate 
bachelorhood of Mr. Balfour was _ once 
menaced by a fendresse for one of Lord 
Londonderry’s daughters, but the lady was 
lately married to a young peer, and possi- 
bly the story had nothing in it. 

Young Mr. Forster, who has been made a 
Junior Whip, is just the type of young fellow 
that gets that kind of place. 
muscular, a great cricketer, clean-shaven, 


clean-limbed, dark, quiet; the kind of young | 


man whom you would know to be an 
Englishman of the upper classes whether you 





















He is tall, | 


met him at the top of Mont Blanc or the | 


bottom of the Anaconda mine. 
Two Cabinet Disappearances 


Two words, finally, as to two disappear- 
ances. Sir John Gorst is one of the freaks 
of parliamentary life. He is one of the ablest 
men in the House of Commons. He it was 


who founded that famous Fourth Party which | 


raised Lord Randolph Churchill to power and 
which, considering its size, was the most 
potent parliamentary force ever seen in British 


politics, not even excepting the young party | 


which Parnell had around him in the eighties. 
Of that group Gorst was the most effective. 
He knew more than Lord Randolph, who at 
that period was appallingly ignorant; he is 
said to have never read Hamlet and to have 
known nothing about it till he saw Sir Henry 
Irving play it at Oxford. But Gorst was 
already a trained politician and a trained 
lawyer, and indeed had already had a career. 
He was a newspaper editor in New Zealand 
in his early days, and his office was once the 
target of Maori and British bullets. Cold, 
audacious, cynical, Gorst can always make a 
speech which surprises, shocks, delights the 
House of Commons. But he has the kink in 
his mind that made it impossible for him ever 


to get on with anybody, and so he has seen. 


men without one-tenth of his ability advance 
while he has remained stationary in a subor- 
dinate office. More than once he has been 
told that his room would be regarded by his 
colleagues as better than his company; but 
he has held obstinately on. And now in his 


old age he is “‘ chucked’’— to use the House | 


of Commons’ 
disappointed, unhappy man. 

Jesse Collings is also one of the ‘‘ chucked.”’ 
A queer, quaint, gentle little personality is 
Jesse Collings. 
men in Devon. 
founded a little business, went into politics, 
became a follower and an intimate of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and when the spoils came to 
be distributed got a little office with a salary 
of six thousand dollars a year. But he has 
held that office for several years, and I suppose 
it was thought he had had it long enough. 
He goes back to obscurity. He is poor, and 
a little disappointed; and his beard is white. 
He is one of the flotsam and jetsam with which 
the shores of political life are heavily strewn. 





familiar phrase—a soured, 


His people were small trades- | 
He went to Birmingham, | 
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Sugar Wafers 
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THE 
SUBTLE CHARM 
THAT HOLDS 
THE 
APPETITE 
IN SWEET 
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and Health 






jarmoni 
Nature. Disease 
is Discord and 
Unnatural. Health 
depends upon Natural Food. 


~ SHREDDED 
BISCUIT 






is a Naturally Organized Food, that 1s, contains all the 
Properties in Correct Proportion necessary 
every Element of the human body. 

Nature has stored in the whole wheat complete nourish- 
ment for the harmonious building of man, an DED 
WHOLE WHEAT presents it in the most digest- 
ible and appetizing form. If valuable qualities are 
removed from the wheat, as in white flour, the result is 
food stripped of the properties which produce teeth, Bone, 
muscle and brain. ‘ Soft-cooked”’ cereals are swallowed 
with little or no mastication, and, therefore, the are 
robbed of their necessary — NATURAL — exercise, causin 
weakness and decay. Shredded Biscuit 
being crisp, compels vigorous mastication and induces the 
NATURAL flow of saliva, which is indispensable in 
NATURAL digestion. i 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. Send for “The Vital 
Question "* Cook Book (free). Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 
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under- 
. Branch supply depots in 
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Agents secure territory — write to-day. 
SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO., Box 603,Canton,0. ‘ 
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Latest Model. Style 231. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 
Our new style 231 shown above is re- 





garded by experts as the most dainty and | 
In every way the most charming and de- | 


lightful upright that we ever made. This 
Piano was designed by a famous artist, 
and combines most effectively the colonial 
simplicity of the 17th century with the 
more ornate and ieniohe decoration of 
the 20th century. From a musical stand- 
point this model cannot be excelled. No 
amount of money could buy any better 
materials or workmanship, richer or more 
musical tone, or greater durability. 

A catalogue picturing our Colonial 
Renaissance, Classique, Louis XV. and 
other beautiful designs, each a gem in 
its kind, mailed free on request. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
our risk. If the Piano fails to please, it returns 
at our expense for railway freights both ways. 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy pay 
lans? We can thus practically bring Boston’s 

argest piano establishment to your door, though 
it be in the smallest and most remote village in 
the country. Write us to-day. 


| getting to be considerable some of a summer 


| the whole lot of ’em pale an’ nervous, an’ just 


| here all winter for one winter, at any rate. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Hall Clock 


Wyou ror $29.50 


Preight prepaid, on receipt of price, 
to any point in the U. 8. 


It is the equal of any hall clock 
on at several times the price. 
Constructed of polished cherry, ma- 
hoganized, or polished, selected oak. 
Hall Clocks have heretofore ranged 
in price from $80.00 to $1000.00. 
This beautiful Colonial timepiece, 


THE ITHACA 
HALL CLOCK 


like photograph, is sold directly into 
American homes, charges prepaid, 
from our factory at the 


LOW PRICE OF $29.50 


Up to the present time a first-class 
hall clock at a popular price has been 
unknown. An ornamenttoany room, 
hall or staircase. 


-; weight, 150 
struscan brass and 
silver: furnished without ornaments 
if desired. : Both doors 
French, extra heavy, beveled. Dial : 
12% inches, black Arabic figures, 
corners, rich crimson, illuminated by 
neat gold scrolls. Movement: Eight 
may Visible pendulum. Strikes hours 
and half-hours on soft-toned gong. 
Guaranteed to time. 
State if oa# or mahoganized cherry 
is wanted. Werefer fo avy commer- 
cial agency. Remit to 
ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK CO. 
Dept. 54, Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Established 1865. 
Makers of the world-renowned panes 


Calendar Clocks. If interested i 
Calendar Clocks send for catalogue. ] 














Gettysburg to Washington Via Asheville 


Personally conducted tour of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, ce, Me per 8, covering the Battlefield of 


Gettysburg, } pe 4 Caverns, Natural Bridge, Ioookout 
Mountain, A: sheville and Washingtons Special Pull- 
man train. Rate,” $85 from New York, $83 from 
Philadel covers all necessary e 


x 
Address 9 W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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| doors into him. 
| probably keep her out of the graveyard for 
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UNCLE HIRAM 
ON EDUCATION 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


Fd 


ETTER from Darius Stetson, of New 
York City, to Hiram Stetson, of Oak 
Corners, Connecticut: 


Dear Hiram: 1 have about made up my 
mind that my boy Stephen is growing too 
fast and thinking too much of his books. 
Will you take care of him for a year and let 
him have just the life we had when we were | 
boys? I don’t suppose he will be of much 
help, as he is weak and very much of a city 
boy, but he is friendly and I’m sure he will 
like his Uncle Hiram and Aunt Mehitable. 





Let me hear from you, and if you think well | 
of the idea we’ll be glad of the excuse to | 
bring him up and visit the old place once | 


more. Constance sends love. 
Yours affy., Darius STETSON. 
il 
Letter from Hiram Stetson, of Oak 


Corners, to Darius Stetson, of New York: 


Dear Darius: 1 ain’t much on letter writ- 
ing, but I can’t set down fast enough to tell 
you tosend that boy along and to come your- | 
selves. You’ve happened to hit one of 
my hobbies. You know that Oak Corners is | 
place. City folks say the air up here is as 
good as White Mountain air, and I dare say 
they’re right. City folks are interesting 
people if you get holt of ’em the right way, | 
and I’ve had a good many talks with differ- | 
ent ones, and the thing that gets me is the 
great store they set on book education. 

Mothers come up here with their children, 


the time of year it would do ’em most good 
is when the September winds begin to blow 
or along in October when the air is worth a 
hundred bottles of sassypariller (don’t know 
if I spelled that right, but that’s the way it’s 
pronounced), but along about the first of 
September they begin to get uneasy and talk 
about getting back to the city so that John 
and Dorothy can begin to load up for another 
nine months. 

I tell ’em it would do Johnny more good 
twenty years from now if he was to stay up 


Let him go to the deestrict school and get 
some book-learning and a good deal of out- 
If ma stayed up too it would 


five or six years, but there’s mighty few 
that’ll allow you’re talking hoss sense. 
Johnny and Dorothy must go to a city school 
and get stuffed the way they stuff geese at 
Thanksgiving, and chances are the stuffing 
won’t do ’em any more good than it does the | 
goose. And ma must go back to the narrow 
little flat and grow thinner and thinner, and 
twenty years from now there won’t be no ma 
and Johnny will have forgot three-quarters of 
what he learned, and be wondering why it is 
that little feller that didn’t know how to read 
that summer he spent up at Oak Corners is 
one of the most successful men in New York. 

There was a feller up here one summer 
so proud of his daughter’s ability to learn 
that he went and filled her chock-full of 
education till she was down to the water’s 
edge, and then he gave her another load at a 
finishing school— and it finished her all right. 
She went down with all her education on 
board and to-day she’s in an asylum for the 
feeble-minded. 

Some of these parents think they can’t 
begin too early to stuff their children the way 
Mehitable stuffs puddings full of raisins; but 
children stuffed that way are apt to be like 
the puddings— unhealthy. 

Yes; send the boy along and I’ll teach him 
a lot he can’t get in books, and he won’t be so 
heavily loaded with education that he creaks | 
and finally gets stuck in a rut. 

I say if the city schools was to wait until 
the middle of October before beginning it | 
would be a heap better for teachers and 
scholars. An educated boy with a monument 
over him is not half as much use to the world as 
a healthy boy whose body has been allowed 
some rights. 

Mehitable sends love and says come up. 
I didn’t mean to write so long a letter, but 
this thing has been bilin’ in me for some time 
and I’m glad to get rid of it. We'll take 
care of Stephen and he’ll be lots of help on, 
the farm. Besure to come yourself with him 
and bring Constance. You may need some 
of this air in your business. 

Your brother, Hrram. 
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is built to run and does it. 


OLDSMOBILE Cx 
138 Thirty - Eighth St., New York. 
RALPH TEMPLE & AUSTRIAN Co., 
293 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
OLpvs GasOLINE ENGINE Wokks, Omaha. 
W. E. MErzGer, 
254 Jefferson Av., Detroit, Mich. 
1124 Connecticut Av., 
Washington, D.C. 















OLDSMOBILE Co., 


BANKER Bros. Co., 
East End, ene Pa. 
QUAKER City AUTOMOBILE 
138 N. Broad St., Philadelphis a, Pa. 
H. B. SHattuck & Son, 
239 Columbus Av., Boston, Mass. 
FISHER AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
OLDSMOBILE Co., 
41L E uclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W.C. JayNEs AUTOMOBILE Co., 
873 Main St., Buffaio, ot 


Price $650.00 at Factory. 
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Two of the nine Blue Ribbons (100 per cent.) for completing 
a strenuous 100-mile run without stop, at Chicago, August 


The Oldsmobile 


The judges could not be shaken from 
Oldsmobile is the Best Thing on Wheels, for there is nothing to 
watch but the Road, and all roads are alike to the Oldsmobile, which 


SELLING AGENTS 


If you want prompt delivery, order promptly. 
Write Dept.G for Book, wich tells all about it. 


— Motor Works, Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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A. F. Cuase & Co., 215 Third St., 
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AN INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR WATCH 


carries far more value than its price represents. 
It keeps accurate time—we guarantee that. It 
can be bought for so little that every boy in the 
United Statescan 
have one, and 
every man who 
wants perfect 
watch service 
should have one. 


Thousands of well-to- 
do people carry an 
INGERSOLL in 
Saiaanes to a watch 
that costs a hundred 
times as much, and it 
meets their every re- 
quirement. 

You can buy an 
INGERSOLL 
almost any where. 
Over 50,000 dealers 
have them, or we 
will mail you one on 
receipt of price. 
BOOKLET FREE. 

An exquisite repro- 
duction of this beauti- 
ful picture in twelve 
colors, 12 x 20 inches 
in size, will be given 
away with every IN- 
GERSOLL Watch. 
Ask any dealer for particulars, or send five cents (nickel) or 
six cents (stamps) extra for mailing in ordering of us. 


Address Dept. 21 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
67 Cortlandt Street, New York City 
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Rest Your Bones Lirect 
from 
Gat “Factory 
Lueutiees and Mahogany 
You can buy this chair or any design in our catalogue 
direct from our factory for one-third less than you 


would have to pay at retail for something not as 
good. We are the makers. On approval— We take 
the risk of pleasing you. Guurantee safe delivery 
aud pay freight as per terms. Everything not satis 


| factory comes back at our expense. 


Before buying write for our catalogue of Fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports (free). 


Manufacturins @Co. 


194 Columbia St., Springfield, O. 





The complexion 
of the weather has 


ino effect on the com- | 


plexion of the house | 


painted with Patton’s 
Sun Proof Paints. 


Sox sennnen PLATE GLASS COMPANY, Geeral Distributers | 
Send 


ok of Paint Knowledge and Advi ice, free, to 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY, 231 Lake St. ., Milwaukee, Wis. 
No attorney's 


PATENTS& “7x: 


ent is allowed. Write for Jwventor’s Guide. 
FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 











After Trial You Know 


whether you want to buy or not. We allow youa 


Free Test of Thirty Days 
to test and then decide about 


Kalamazoo 


cookers made. E 

stove and range wee 

with patent oren 
mometer, the great ob 
ern guarantee of perfect 
baking. Our Kalamazoo 


catalog.‘ Notthe 
cheapest, but the dest.” 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., 

Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo 





Canfield Coaster Brake 
screws on the bicycle hub in place of the usual 
sprocket. No fitting or change of hub. Any one 


$3.00 2a Fe 


CANFIELD BRAKE CO., CORNING, N. Y. 
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We have xo agents or branch stores. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks 


EVER before have we 
shown such attractive 
suits and cloaks, and 

prices are lower than ever 

before. Every garment ex- 

clusive and made especially to 

order — no danger of meeting 

other ladies wearing dupli- 

cates. Our Catalogue 

illustrates : 

Exquisite Tailor-made 
Suits, up. 

“ -” aad Visit- 

| Costumes, 

$12 up. 


Fashionable Silk- 
lined Costumes, 
$15 up. 


— Skirts, 


Rainy-dayandGolt 
Suits and Skirts; 
Suits, $10 up; 
Skirts, $5 

The New 
French Walk- 
ing Suits, 

Si? up. 
















Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velvet- 
een ; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Coats, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. Be sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for suits or 
cloaks, so that we can send a full line of exactly 
what you desire. If the garment you order does 
not please and fit vou, send it bac will 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


and we 








| 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. ad 


NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 
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The Western 


Teacher's Progress 


By Hayden Carruth 


ROM The Placer Gulch (Idaho) Daily 
Palladium for September 6: 


We take pleasure in announcing that our 
school board has hired Miss Eunice Peters to 
take charge of the recently organized school. 
Miss Peters comes to us from the East highly 
recommended as an efficient teacher, and we 
welcome her to our bustling youngcity. The 
children of Placer Gulch are to be congratu- 
lated on the pleasant and profitable year 
before them. With four churches already 


| built, six more projected, the foundation for 
| the county jail laid and the best half-mile 
| race-track west of the Missouri River we are 





FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR 
STERLING SILVER 

Gray FinisH 
Warranted Timekeepers | 





Nine Designs 
Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
37 Maiden Lane 137 Wabash Ave. Spreckels Bldg. 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 





and Badges 


for colleges, schools, 
etc. No middleman 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 


Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of | 


enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate, $1.00 per dozen. 4 Sample, 10c 
In Sterling Sil ver, $2.50 per dozen. A Sample, 25c 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs 


free. 

‘Ail work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fv fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 








WE WANT LADIES 
Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID 
COMFORT WALKING SKIRTS 


Exclusive territory — handsome profit. 
Write for catalogues and particulars. 


Paris Skirt Co., 126 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 


that ate my without restraint— GUYOT 
nders. Indestructible button holes, 
Palai ont every way. If not at your dealers 


sample pair, 9gTHEIMER BROS. 621 Broad 





for 
“B. Y¥. City 


| closed. at noon. 


certainly booming. 


From The Palladium for September 14: 

A pretty wedding was solemnized at high 
noon to-day when our popular townsman, Jim 
Vance, led tothe altar Miss Eunice Peters, 
of Grammar School No. 1. They will begin 
housekeeping on Grubstake Avenue. The 
school is necessarily closed for the present, 
but our wide-awake school board has already 
engaged another teacher. 


From The Palladium for September 17: 

Miss Beatrice Hall arrived from the East 
last night and this morning took charge of 
our school. She comes highly recommended 
as an accomplished teacher, and our children 
are again in their places. There are few 
things which do so much good as a well- 
conducted school, and Placer Gulch has one 
of the best. 


From The Palladium for September 24: 

Our readers will rejoice to hear that another 
wedding has taken place in our thriving com- 
munity. Tom Bankside is the lucky man, 
and his bride is Miss Beatrice Hall, who has 
had charge of our school. The event took 
place last evening, and they have gone to 
housekeeping on Lariat Avenue. Theschool 
will open again next week under the auspices 
of another teacher already engaged by our 
able school board. 


From The Palladium for September 26: 


Among the arrivals on the 8: 30 train this 
morning was Miss Mary Clerkinwell, an 
experienced teacher fromthe East. She took 
immediate charge of our excellent school, and 
the pupils are again settled down to hard 
work. There is nothing in Placer Gulch 
which is doing more to attract the right sort 
of settlers than our school. 
investment on the part of our taxpayers. 


From The Palladium for October 1: 

Lightning has struck again, and this time 
Hank Plummer is the man who is hit. He 
was married at three Pp. M. to Miss Mary 
Clerkinwell, of the grammar school, which 
The pupils will, however, 


| have but a short vacation as our stirring 


societies, 
'$ profit— | 





school board has telegraphed for another 
instructor. The happy couple will begin 
housekeeping on Goldpan Avenue. 


From The Palladium for October 4: 


The busy hum of study again comes from 
our commodious school building, Miss 
Katharine Jones having taken charge this 
morning. She comes from the East, where 


dence of Mr. Peter Houston, by Reverend 
Short, John Tompkins to Katharine Jones. 


fore him of yearsof happiness. The presents 
were numerous and costly. Mr. and Mrs. 
Tompkins have begun housekeeping on 
Prairiedog Boulevard. The school will open 
once more Monday, our hustling school board, 
seeing which way the wind was blowing, 
having sent for another teacher the day before 
yesterday. 


From The Palladium for October 11: 

We regret to report that the opening of 
Grammar School No. 1, announced for this 
morning, will be delayed for some days. 
Miss Dorothy Sedgwick arrived from the East 
to take charge Saturday morning, as per 
schedule. The prospect was good, and our 


It was a wise 


September 20, 1902 


@auford Shoe 


For Men and Women $3.50 


How You Save: 


When you buy the Crawford Shoe you get more in 
WEAR, COMFORT and GOOD LOOKS than is found 
in any other shoe at $3.50 or anywhere near the price. 

Crawford methods and ideas have made this possible. 

Improved machinery has reduced cost of mar.ufac- 
ture— YOUR SAVING BEGINS. 

Large sales enable us to sell our shoes on a 
narrow margin—YOUR SAVING CONTINUES. 

We use best materials obtainable and purchase 

in large quantities -FURTHER SAVING. 
Our perfect system has reduced cost of labor 
and expense of selling — ANOTHER SAVING. 
In fact, you SAVE in a dozen ways, or the 
difference between $3.50 and every cent you 

pay beyond that price. 

Illustrates 32 


Free 
other latest shoe 


styles and tells how to order 
by mail. Sent for the 
asking. Just drop postal. 


If Crawford Shoes are not 
sold in your vicinity, we can 
fit you through our Mail Order 
Department. Price $3.75 per 
pair, delivery charges prepaid. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 
Mail-Order Dept. 
Room 45 _ 


140 Duane Street 


New York City, U.S. A. 
Factories: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 








Fashion Book. 


‘*British”’ 
FOR MEN 


A fashionable boot for street 
and business wear. Made of 
Vici kid, heavy sole; also of 
Black Calf Skin, heavy sole, 
and of imported Enamel, 
heavy sole. 


WOMEN'S STORES 


137 Fulton St., New York. 

54 West 23d St., New York. 

825 Broadway, New York. 
Broadway & 36th St., New York. 
150 West 125th St., New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


MEN’S STORES 


93-95 Nassau St., New York. 

54 West 23d St., New York. 

150 West 125th St., New York. 
Broadway & 36th St., New York. 
825 Broadway, New York. 

433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Bos' 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., aoe 

160 Summer St., 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











Bishop Furniture Co. (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
Ship anywhere on approval, prepay 
freight (as stated) and offer you high- 
grade, fashionable furniture, saving 
you one-third. 
No. 1174 Dining Chair 

Is made of Quarter-sawed Oak and 
highly finished. It's comfortable and 

















. Stylish. Retail value, $18.00 for six. 

(ONEITA) Our price | manger ya veld > —¥~ 

set of six. them in 

ELASTIC RIBBED $11.7 vow home five pasar ew 













if not satisfactory return at our expense 
and you are not out a ing. Any 
Furniture will furnish your home— 
BISHOP Furniture will adorn it, be- 
sides you save one-third. 
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UNION 
SUITS 


cover the entire body like 
an additional skin. Fit- 
ting like a glove, but soft- 

and without pressure. 


No. 1104 Dining 
Table Selected Oak, 
hand polished. Seats 
ten persons when ex- 
tended, four when 
closed. Has hand 
carved base and per- 
fect eer It's well 


wort 
We ship it it direct on 
beter al, Po paid 


o buttons down the as stated 
front. Made for men, for only * $14. 50 
women and young people. You save $8.00. = 
Most convenient to put Our is Free — It shows 600 pieces of high-grade, 


on, being entered at the 
top and drawn on like 
trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can 
ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a corset. 
Made in gost va- 
riot? < fabrics and 
bier = ‘dest dealers 


everywhere 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


fashionable furniture on which “ae vy anywhere 
east of the Miss. river and north of Tenn., allowing freight 
that far toward points beyond. 

BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 
Nos. 19-31 Ionia St. GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















Before deciding where to 


California Resort spend the winter write for 


free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract 





she has been a highly successful teacher. We 
| congratulate all concerned. 
From the Palladium for October 8: 
Married: Jones—Tompkins. At the resi- 


ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health-giving 
wonderland ; Mineral water and baths. 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 





Oneita Mills, Dept. Z, 1 Greene St., New York 














A 50-CENT HAT FOR MAN OR BOY 


By the above it will be seen that John has | 
got a good helpmate and has the prospect be- 


Any of these hats sent, postpaid, on ve- 
ceipt of 50 cents, cash, postal order, or 
stamps. Money back if hat is not satis- 
factory. We refer to the Virst National 
Bank of Middletown, N.Y. We are hat 
manufacturers; and make the following 
offer to introduce these hats and our other 
lines of men’s, women’s, and boys’ hats 
in every town in the United States. 





MEN'S HAT No.2 
In smooth finish. Cofors: Black, 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pearl. 


MEN’S HAT No.1 
In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 
Mix, Brown Mix, and Black Mix. 


If you sell six of these hats for us we 
will send you one for yourself free. If you 
sell 12 you can have a $1 hat or two 50- 
cent hats free. If you sell 24 you can have 
a $2 hat, two $1 hats, or four 50-cent hats, 
in any sizes you wish. Send for one for 
yourself immediately. As soon as your 
friends see it, it will be easy for you to sell 
them. Send for Booklet. 





BOY’S HAT No.3 
In smooth finish. Colors: 
Brown, Maple, Steel, and Pear! 


BOY’S HAT No.4 


In soft, rough finish. Colors: Gray 


Black, 
1. Mix, Brown Mix, Black Mix. 





MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY, 66 Mill Street, Middletown, New York 









hard-working school board were congratulat- 
ing themselves, but, alas! yesterday the wed- 
ding bells rang gayly again when Dan Noble 


led Miss Sedgwick to the altar. They have 
begun housekeeping on Sitting Bull Avenue. 


From The Palladium for October 13: 

Our school isonce more open. Miss Amelia 
Dobbs and Miss Harriet Comstock arrived 
yesterday from the East. Both are experi- 
enced teachers, and Miss Dobbs has already 
taken charge of our school. Miss Comstock 
will be held in reserve by our thoughtful 
school board, and the prospect is now excel- 
jent for a year of profitable work by our many 
pupils. 

From The Palladium for October 16: 

Double Wedding — The M. E. parsonage 
was the scene of a most interesting double 
wedding this morning, when Jack Bailey and 
Miss Amelia Dobbs, and Bill Perkins and 
Miss Harriet Comstock, were united in holy 
matrimony. The Palladium congratulates 
all concerned, except the school board. 


From The Palladium for October 18: 


It is our sad duty to chronicle another set- 
back for our excellent grammar school. Our 
experienced school board promptly engaged 
Miss Henrietta Ross, of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
hearing of the Ccouble wedding announced in 
our columns. She was to arrive onthe even- 
ing train yesterday, but Bob Pickett (Bob 
was always a hustler) getting wind of it took 
Reverend Short and boarded the noon train 
for the East. Bob and Reverend Short met 
the westbound train at Silver City and before 
reaching Placer Gulch Bob and Miss Ross 
were married by the reverend gentleman. 


From The Palladium for October 20: 


Glad Tidings—At last the schoolma’am 
question is settled. This morning Miss Bessie 
Poindexter takes charge. She is from 
Washington, D. C., and comes highly recom- 
mended. She has given bonds in the sum of 
$500 that she will not marry before June 15 
next. 


From The Palladium for October 22: 


Unfortunate Event— Yesterday before 
breakfast Jeff Harrison called on our school 
board and informed them that Miss Poindexter 
wished her bond declared forfeited. He 
deposited $500 in cash and drove rapidly 
away. Two hours later he and Miss 
Poindexter were married at the Baptist par- 
sonage. They will begin housekeeping on 
Smelter Avenue. 


From The Palladium for October 23: 

New Deal— Uncle Abner Pulverhook left 
for the East this morning bearing a commis- 
sion from the school board to secure a teacher 
for our school. It is understood that a good 
stiff age limit is part of the contract. Uncle 
Abner should be a splendid man for the work. 
He is not only an experienced business man, 
but is strictly honest, and was a teacher him- 
self for several terms over forty years ago. 


From The Palladium for October 29: 


Letters just received from Uncle Abner 
Pulverhook report a bright outlook. He has 
secured a lady in Philadelphia for our school, 
and will arrive in a few days. Uncle Abner 
is unable to state her exact age, but he writes 
that she owns up to fifty-eight, and he thinks 
she is older. This settles it. 


From The Palladium for October 31: 


Foiled Again — Our school board went over 
to the station last evening with a brass band 
to meet our new teacher, who was to arrive in 
charge of our well-known townsman, Uncle 
Abner Pulverhook. As the train steamed in 
the band got into position and waited for the 
signal to begin, but just as the chairman of 
the board started to give it Uncle Abner 
alighted and hastily explained that he and 
the lady had dropped off at Pittsburg and 
got married. The band struck up Mendels- 
sohn’s wedding march, and all proceeded to 
the Headquarters House, where a sumptuous 
wedding supper was served. An attempt to 
interview the school board to learn their future 
plans was a failure. Though diligent search 
was made by our reporter not one of the gen- 
tlemen could be found. 


From The Palladium for December 7: 


Professor Hiram Poplance, of St. Paul, has 
been hired by the new board to take charge 
of our school. Professor Poplance comes 
highly recommended. He has a wife and 
seven children, and will be a valuable addi- 
tion to our society. The members of the old 
school board have all been released as cured, 
and no more trouble is expected. 
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HE men who made MODERN ELOQUENCE are all specialists. 


They are men who have achieved 





eminence in many and varied fields of activity. At their head, as Editor-in-Chief, is Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 





a man who brought to his task a superb equipment, unequaled by that of any other man in America. 





He has a wide and warm personal acquaintance with the greatest men of our literary, social, commercial and 





political life. 


He has a wonderfully fine instinct of discrimination, and has had the splendid assistance of 18 





associates, and the unprecedented co-operation and contributions from the men who have voiced the greatest 





spoken thoughts of the Nineteenth Century. This has made possible MODERN ELOQUENCE, which, in its 





10 handsomely bound and illustrated volumes, offers a greater opportunity for inspiring contact with great 





minds, and greater and truer educational and entertaining features than any set of books being sold to-day. 





The Educational Value of Reed’s 
‘*Modern Eloquence”’ 


One Hundred Thousand Magazine Readers 
and more, have learned that in the num- 
ber of distinguished contributors and in 
the quality of its contributions, there is no 
other body of literature at all comparable 
with ex-Speaker Reed’s literary thesaurus 
—‘‘Modern Eloquence.”’ 

More than Ten Thousand Magazine 
Readers—those who have purchased sets 
of the work—have discovered that ‘‘ Modern 
Eloquence” is the finished product of 
learned and eloquent men — men of lofty 
ideals and purposes, prophetic insight, 
moral courage and convictions — profound 
students of human nature, possessing 
great breadth and depth of thought, feeling 
and emotion, patriotic ardor and religious 
fervor and exaltation, combined with 
wealth of material, perfect art of expres- 
sion, felicitous phase, happy occasion, 
mental inspiration from applause, the word- 
painting art and the nameless charm that 
lies in delicate sentiment, quick fancy, keen 
thought and scintillationsof wit and humor. 

These subscribers have learned, more- 
over, that ‘‘ genius has put its illuminating 
stamp on every coin, and imagination has 
lent its glow to every line.” Many 
teachers and college professors have been 
quick to recognize and take advantage of 
its literary and historical value, and its 
importance as a means of instruction in 
class-room work. 

But it remains our pleasant task to dis- 
close to One Million or more Magazine 
Readers the Educationai Value of this great 
American classic. When we can show, as 
we certainly can, that ‘* Modern Eloquence ” 
stands a beacon light to the twentieth 


century; that it represents the Golden Age | 


of the world’s history and will ‘‘ blaze 


the way” for those who follow after, to | 


arouse, inspire and lead them on to greater 
heights, larger humanities and 


by its assimilation you can command the 


powers of the strongest, and render the | 
powers of the opposition the weakest — 
then may we hope that every wide-awake | 


reader of “The Saturday Evening Post’’ 
will hasten to secure a set. 





more | 
glorious achievements and victories; that | 


DISCOURSIVE SUBJECTS 
This work is the hand-book of the intelli- 


gent artisan, the professional man, the | 
judge on the bench, the legislator at his | 


desk and the Executive in his chair. 

The disquisition of questions which 
admit of different conclusions, are treated 
by men who have been closely identified 
with each particular movement— men of 
commanding intellect— men who possess 


the faculty of penetration— men of unerr- | 


ing logic, with perspicuity of style and 
finish. 


AN ILLUSTRATION: 


A letter recently received from Governor 


Nash, of Ohio, refers to the subject Expan- | 
sion as being treated from ten distinct | 


view-points. The late President McKin- 
ley, in his After-dinner Speech, Zhe 
Future of the Philippines, delivered in 
Boston, outlines the policy of the adminis- 
tration regarding this absorbing question, 
which is still unsettled, and will no 
doubt remain so for years to come; Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in True Americanism 
and Expansion, voices his individuality ; 


William J. Brvan’s America’s Mission, | 


delivered in Washington, reviews the 
question historically and _ points to the 


destiny of other nations which have pur- | 


sued the policy of ‘‘ criminal aggression ;”” 


Assistant District Attorney James M. Beck, | 


discusses in Zhe Democracy of the Mavr- 


| flower the question also from a historical 
but reaches different con- | 


standpoint ; 
clusions with equal logic; United States 
Senator Beveridge, in his beautiful After- 
dinner Speech, Zhe Republic that Never 
Retreats, therein reflects his views of the 


question, gleaned from his persunal ex- | 


perience and observations in the Philippine 
Islands; Wu Ting-fang diplomatically 


reviews the question from the standpoint | 


of the comity of nations; Edward VII, in 
The Colonies, and Joseph Chamberlain, 
in Jmperial Dominion, maintain gener- 
ally the English doctrine of colonization. 
This is a question of universal interest, 
and is to-day unsettled. Opposite views 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
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a special proposition which easily will place this great work in your possession. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & CO., 1101 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


hes, Lectures, Addresses, 
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| The Army 


| are ably treate 


| principal 


are held by members of the United States 


Supreme Court. Our colonial experience 
is new, and its problems are engrossing 
and interesting, and are bound to become 
an important issue in our governmental 
affairs. These volumes were referred to on 
the above subject in the United States Senate 
during the discussion of ‘Civil Government 
for the Philippine Islands,’’ on April 25th 
and 26th, last. 


The following and a large number of 
other questions are ably treated or interest- 
ingly and instructively referred to in the 
Lectures, Speeches and Addresses : 
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Over 5200 a gm and pvints of interest 
, and interestingly and in- 

structively referred to in the Lectures, 

Addresses and Speeches contained in 

“Modern Eloquence.”” Every subject of 

universal interest, affecting the national 

existence of this country and Europe, 

and also every momentous question re- 

lating to scientific treatises, History, 

Biography, Socivlogy, Econom- 

ics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 

Art, Music, etc., are treated 

in a similar exhaustive and 

discoursive manner. This 

is what we mean when 

we refer to ‘* Modern 

Eloquence” as areview 

of the events of the 

Nineteenth Cen- 

tury through 

the utter- 

ances of its 


Inquiry 
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Philadelphia 
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prices, etc. 
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Malta-Vita 
is the perfect food for old and young, 
sick or well. 
Malta-Vita 
is the original and only perfectly 
cooked, thoroughly malted, flaked 
and toasted whole wheat food. Al- 
ways ready to eat. 
Malta-Vita 
contains more nutrition, more tissue- 
building qualities, more nerve stim- 
ulant than is found in any other food. 
Malta-Vita 
if eaten for breakfast and supper, will 
insure perfect digestion and health. 
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Pears 


was the first maker of | 


sticks of soap for shav- 

ing. Sticks in 3 sizes; 

shaving cakes in 3 sizes. 
Pears’ Soap established over 100 years. 
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and of the beautiful effects that you can ot withowt 
using poisonous paper or glue Rlovaiaion rite for 
free information. 

ALABABTINE CO., 39 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


Uninvolved in the crash, he had none the 


less been close to it, watching it, in touch 
with it, foreseeing each successive collapse by 


| which it reeled fatally to.the final catastrophe. 


The voices of the two men that 


had so | 


annoyed her in the early part of the evening | 


were suddenly raised again: 

= it was terrific, there on the floor of 
the Board this morning. By the Lord! they 
fought each other when the Bears began 
throwing the grain at ’em si 

And abruptly, midway between two phases 








| of that music-drama, of passion and romance, 


| working itself out close at hand, 


there came to Laura the swift .and vivid 
impression of that other drama that simulta- 


neously —even at that very moment—was | 


| picturesque, equally romantic, equally pas- 


| dinizing. 


sionate; but more than that, real, actual, 
modern, a thing in the very heart of the very 
life in which she moved. And here he sat, 
this Jadwin, quiet, in evening dress, listening 
good-naturedly to this beautiful music, for 
which he did not care; to this rant and fustian, 
watching quietly all this posing and attitu- 
How small and petty it must all 


| seem to him! 


Laura found time to be astonished. What! 


| She had first met this man haughtily, in all 


the panoply of her ‘‘ grand mannmer,’’ and ‘had 


| promised herself that she would humble him, 
| and pay him for that first mistrustful stare at 


| her. 







| thing. 


| “I knew you would. 


And now, behold, she was studying 
him, and finding the study interesting. Out 
of harmony though she knew him to be with 
those fine emotions of hers of the early part 
of the evening, she nevertheless found much 
in him to admire. It was always just like 
that. She told herself that she was forever 
doing the unexpected thing, the inconsistent 
Women were queer creatures, myste- 
rious even to themselves. 

“*T am so pleased that you are enjoying it 
all,’”’ said Corthell’s voice at her shoulder. 
There is nothing like 
music such as this to appeal to the emotions, 
the heart —and with your temperament si 

Straightway he made her feel her sex. 
Now she was just a woman again, with all a 
woman’s limitations, and her relations with 
Corthell could never be—so she realized — 
any other than sex-relations. With Jadwin 
somehow it had been different. She had felt 
his manhood more than her womanhood, her 
sex side. And between them it was more a 
give-and-take affair, more equality, more 
companionship. Corthell spoke only of her 
heart and to her heart. But Jadwin made 
her feel—or rather she made herself feel 
when he talked to her—that she had a head 
as well as a heart. 

The last act of the opera did not wholly 
absorb her attention. The artists came and 





| went, the orchestra wailed and boomed, the 


audience applauded; and in the end the tenor, 
fired by a sudden sense of duty and of stern 


obligation, tore himself from the arms of the . 


soprano, and calling out upon remorseless 
fate and upon Heaven, and declaiming about 
the vanity of glory, and his heart that broke 
yet disdained tears, allowed himself to be 
dragged off the scene by his friend the basso. 
For the fifth time during the piece the soprano 
fainted in the arms of her long-suffering 
confidante. The audience, suddenly remem- 
bering hats and wraps, bestirred itself, and 
many parties were already upon their feet and 
filing out at the time the curtain fell. 

The Cresslers.and their friends were among 
the last to regain the vestibule. But as they 
came out from the foyer, where the first drafts 


| of outside air began to make themselves felt, 


| there were exclamations: 


‘It’s raining!”’ 
‘Why, it’s raining right down!”’ 

It was true. Abruptly the weather had 
moderated, and the fine, dry snow that had 
been falling since early evening had changed 
to a lugubrious drizzle. Upon the sidewalks 
and by the curbs an apparently inextricable 
confusion prevailed; policemen with drawn 
clubs labored and objurgated; anxious, pre- 
occupied young men, their opera hats and 
gloves beaded with rain, hurried to and fro, 
searching for their carriages. At the edge of 
the awning, the caller, a gigantic fellow in 


gold-faced uniform, shouted the numbers in | 
a roaring singsong that dominated every | 
other sound. Coachmen, their wet rubber | 
coats reflecting the lamplight, called back and | 


forth, furious quarrels broke out between 
hansom drivers and the police officers, steam- 
ing horses with jingling bits, their backs 
covered with dark green cloths, plunged and 
pranced, carriage doors banged, and the roll 
of wheels upon the pavement was as the 
reverberation.of artillery caissons. 


equally | 
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We have always had a very strong idea that a real lover of 
tobacco will smoke Genuine Havana Cigars when he can buy 
them at the same price that he pays for very inferior qualities. 
___ Our special box of Cigarillos shown in illustration is 
Guar. antee sold: on the following conditions: We ship all orders 
express prepaid. You are to give them a thorough trial by smoking a package 


of ten, and if not entirely satisfactory return balance at our expense, and 
the full amount of your remittance will be refunded by return mail. 


One Hundred 
Pure Havana 
Cigarillos 


$2.50 


Many smokers of real Ilavana Cigars desire 
an intermediate smoke which will possess 
all the quality and flavor to which they are 
accustomed and differ only in the size. In 
order to meet this demaad, and at the same 
time introduce our regular line, we have 
produced a little cigar made from Pure Havana Tobacco of our own importation, which is strictly hand- 
made, ‘unlike anything on the market and beyond comparison in every way. ‘They are put up in 
packages of ten, handsomely wrapped in gold foil with a lithographed band bearing our name. We 
recommend them without reservation. They can be obtained only direct from us and are sold absolutely 
under the guarantee printed above. You can try them without risk or expense. Kemember we pay 
all express charges. Send for a box to-day. 


Cigars on Approval 


Without Payment in Advance 








Our entire business has been built upon the plan of shipping 
cigars on approval direct to smokers without payment in advance. 
We think it advisable, however, to ask for prepayment on the 
Gigarillos, in order that irresponsible parties may not take advan- 
tage of our liberality. With your order for Cigarillos we send 
cpymplete catalogue of all our Pure Havana styles and sizes, 
wanging in price from $2.50 to $15.00 per hundred, from which 
you may make a selection for shipment on approval. Every 
cigar we manufacture is made from Pure Havana ‘lVobacco of vur 
own importation and by Cuban workmen, and is sold direct to 
individual smokers and clubs, thus eliminating the jobber and 
retailer’s profit, and enabling us to sell a strictly Pure Havana 
Cigar at fully 40 per cent. lower than usual cost. We make 
cigars for nearly 5000 Havana smokers, located in every State in 
the Union, among whom are Governors and State Officials, 
Supreme Court Judges, prominent Lawyers, Doctors and Minis- 
ters and men of affairs generally. We have demonstrated to them 
that we can supply a high-grade Havana Cigar at the cost of do- 
mestic cigars in the local stores. Catalogue on request. Address 
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Established 1875 1895 First Ave., New York City 
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A Book About 
California 


During the winter months while 
those in most parts of the country are 
suffering from extreme cold, and dis- 
agreeable weather, California, the land 
of sunshine, is radiant with fruits and 
flowers and everything that is green 
and beautiful. 

Formerly a trip to California was an % 
expensive luxury, but now that the % 
railroads have very greatly reduced the 
price of tickets, and particularly since 
we have introduced the ‘“ Personally 
Conducted Excursion” idea, you can 
go to California in va conifortabie 
through car by the choicest route and 
for a very moderate sum. 

Is it worth while to fight through the 
winter at home when you. can so easily 
go where the —- climate will keep 
you strong and v igorous? ‘The saving 
in doctor's bills likely will pay. for a 
California trip. Send six cents in post- 
age for our handsome little book about 
California. It is intensely interesting 
and is beautifully illustrated. 


P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co., Chicago, Il. 
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The Warmest Garments for the Coldest Days 
FROST KING AND FROST QUEEN 


CHAMOIS VESTS 
Tailor-Made 

These Vests are made of Chamois, reinforced with 
enemas a perfect protection for the chest, throat 
an 
Perfect-fitting — Comfortable — Helpful. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made of chamois, 
flannel inside, $3.00 each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, made of 
chamois, covered with red, blue, green, brown, black or 
tan flannel, $3.00 each. 

Children’s sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist should have them. If not, send us his 
name with $3.00, and we will supply you, express pre- 
paid. Write for free descriptive booklet 
BAUER & BLACK, 289 25th Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 
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Advertisement writing is the new and impor- 
tant knowledge necessary for the promotion and 
profit of every a individual. Increase 
your usefulness and ability. We teach practi 
cally and successfully BY Individual 
criticisms by the founders themselves. Partic- 


When —— ask for 


LIBERAL 
Whenever you need a book. 
DISCOUNTS } address MR. GRANT 
Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and ‘special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. . Gn ye i DAvi8 60. : 
t ~ na! 00! s 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a.discount.) 
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Wood Mantels 


We are leaders in Wood Mantels. We sive © the widest 

far Gale range for selection in style and J Beauti- 
Oak i Mantels, ougnapete with tiles and grate, $13.50 
Free delivery to any station e: of the 

Wrissiontont River. and freights prorated beyond. 

No. 986, as here illustrated, gives a fair idea of our prices. Beautifully 
quartered Golden oe. piano polish, 7 feet yan feet wide, French 
tiles and grate, delivered as above, on receipt of 
$30.00. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction, or money 

Our handsome catalogue shows fi/ty new and exclusive designs at 

equally low delivered prices, SENT FREE. Address Dept. F. 


beveled mirror, 18 x 36 inches, complete with bes 
refunded. $30.00 
F. BROWER & CO. Lexington, Ky. 




















How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blis- 
ters, and is Not Affected by Gases 


Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to any Address 
Absolutely Free 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
buildings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap 
paints soon fade, peel or scale off and white lead 
and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
often that it is a constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so desirable in the 














The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the 
Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, Has 
used Tons and Tons of the World- 
Famous Carrara Paint 


cosy cottage home or the elegant mansion. 





“* Get your carriage, sir?’’ cried a ragged, 
half-grown Arab at Cressler’s elbow. 
‘““Hurry up, then,’’ said Cressler. 
raising his voice, for the clamor was increas- 


Then, 


ing with every second: ‘‘ What’s your 
| number, Laura? You girls first. Ninety- 
| three? Get that, boy! Ninety-three. Quick 


| 
| 


now.”’ 
The carriage appeared. 


her appreciation and enjoyment. 


Hastily they said | 
| good-by; hastily Laura expressed to Mrs. 
| Cressler 


| Corthell saw them to the carriage, and getting | 


| —mud, half-melted 





in after them shut the door behind him. 


Laura sank back in the cool gloom of the | 
carriage’s interior redolent of damp leather | 


and upholstery. 
‘“* What an evening! 
she murmured. 


What an evening! ’”’ 


The carriage rolled on through the dark- | 


ened downtown streets toward the North Side, 
where the Dearborns lived. They could hear 
the horses plashing through the layer of slush 
snow and rain—that 
encumbered the pavement. In the gloom the 
girls’ wraps glowed pallid and diaphanous. 
The rain left long, slanting parallels on the 
carriage windows. They passed on down 
Wabash Avenue, and crossed over to State 
Street and Clarke Street, dark, deserted. 
Laura, after a while lost in thought, spoke 
but little. It had been a great evening — 
because of other things than mere music. 
Corthell had again asked her to marry him, 
and she, carried away by the excitement of 
the moment, had answered him encourag- 
ingly. On the heels of this she had had that 
little talk with the capitalist Jadwin, and 
somehow since then she had been steadied, 
calmed. The cold air and the rain in her 
face had cooled her flaming cheeks and hot 
temples. She asked herseif now if she did 
really, honestly love the artist. No, she did 
not; really and honestly she did not; and 
now as the carriage rolled on through the 
deserted streets of the business districts she 
knew very well that she did not want to marry 
him. She had done him an injustice; but in 
the matter of righting herself with him, cor- 
recting his false impression, she was willing 
to procrastinate. She wanted him to love 
her, to pay her all those innumerable little 


| attentions which he managed with such fault- 


To | 


meet the needs of the small purse and at the | 


same time give the rich, lasting, protecting effect 
of a first-class paint caused the manufacture of 
Carrara Paint, and it is the best paint for house, 
barn or fence; for interior or exterior work it 
has no equal. 


It is smoother, covers more sur- | 


face, brightens and preserves colors, is used | 


on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile, and never 
cracks, peels, blisters or chalks; it does ‘not 
fade; it outlasts the best white lead or any 
mixed paint and it covers so much more surface 
to the gallon that it is cheaper in the first cost 
than most cheap paints. The following are a 
few of the large users of Carrara Paint. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. ; Pullman Palace Car 
Company ; Chicago Telephone Company ; Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company ; Field Museum, 
Chicago; Kenwoed Club, Chicago; Cincinnati 
Southern;..C..& E. I. R. R.Co.; Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 
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The Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, 
Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
with Carrara Paint 


From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from race 
track fences and stables to fancy club house; 
from plain brick walls and stone fences to tin 
roofs and interior finish of stately hotels; from 
country barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding 
to farm residence, suburban home or luxurious 
city residence, Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades, never cracks, never blisters, 
never peels, covers more surface than the high- 
est priced paints and costs less than the cheap 
mixed paints that injure instead of protect. 
There is but one Carrara. It is made by the 
Carrara Paint Agency. General offices, sor 
Carrara Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
having a house to paint should send for 50 
sample colors, free, of this great paint that has 
stood the most rigid tests for 25 years, and bear 
in mind that it is the only paint ever manu- 
factured that is backed by a positive guarantee 
in every case. Write to-day and save half 
your paint bills in the future. 











less delicacy. Tosay: ‘‘ No, Mr. Corthell, I 
do not love you; I will never be your wife,’’ 
would—this time—be final. 





He would go | 


away, and she had no intention of allowing | 


him to do that. 
were interrupted. While she thought it all 
over she had been looking out of the carriage 
window through a little space where she had 
rubbed the steam from the pane. Now, all 
at once, the strange appearan¢e of the neigh- 
borhood as the carriage turned north from out 
Jackson Street into La Salle forced itself upon 
her attention. She uttered an exclamation. 

The office buildings on both sides of the 
street were lighted from basement to roof. 
Through the windows she could get glimpses 
of clerks and bookkeepers in shirt-sleeves 
bending over desks. Every office was open, 
and every one of them full of a feverish activ- 
ity. The sidewalks were almost as crowded 
as though at noontime. Messenger boys ran 
to and fro, and groups of men stood on the 
corners in earnest conversation. The whole 
neighborhood was alive, and this, though it 
was close upon one o’clock in the morning! 

‘Why, what is it all?’’ she murmured. 

Corthell could not explain, but all at once 
Page cried: 

“*Oh, oh, I know. See, this is Jackson and 
La Salle Streets. Landry was telling me. 
The commission district, he called it. And 
these are the brokers’ offices working overtime 
—that Helmick deal, you know.”’ 

Laura looked, suddenly stupefied. Here 
it was, then, that other drama, that, other 
tragedy, working on there furiously, fiercely 
through the night, while she and all those 
others had sat there in that atmosphere of 
flowers and perfume, listening to music. 
Yes, here was drama in deadly earnest— 
drama and tragedy and death, and the jar of 
mortal fighting. And the echoes of it invaded 
the very sanctuary of art, and cut athwart the 


But abruptly her reflections | 
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Read the Best Shakespeare 


|. peer no one asks “Shall | read Shakespeare ?”’ 





.. 


You cannot afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare’s Works or to possess a poor edition. A 
set of Shakespeare — the best and most accurate edition — should be the corner-stone of 
your library. 
poor one, and the best edition has the advantage of being in itself a complete Shake- 
spearean Library. 
best edition on approval, and three cents a day will keep it. 





our Shakespeare Club at half price and on easy terms of payment. 
ordering through the Club are that you have the entire set shipped to vou for leisurely 
examination without costing you a cent; you can retain it by paying the low club 
price, which is just half the regular price, 
ments of $1.00 a month. 
leather binding and $18.00 for the cloth binding— payable at the rate of $1.00a 
month. 
coupon and maii it to us to-day. 


for examination, and if it is not satisfactory you may return it at our University 

expense. Don’t wait too long before sending the coupon, for the Society 

edition may be exhausted before you obtain a set. 78 Fifth Ave. 
‘5 § New York 


The University Society 


That Shakespeare’s plays shall 
be read if one intends to ~ead at all is a matter on which there can be no discussion. 


You can buy the best Shakespeare for what you would have to pay fora 


The coupon in the lower right-hand corner will bring you a set of the 


Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes. 


The International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, 


Size of Volumes, 8 x 5‘; inches 


and in all that goes to constitute an ideal 
Shakespeare, the International Edition holds first place. This edition reproduces the famous 
Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeure. ‘lo this text 
have been added Prefaces giving the history of each play; Critical Comments on the plays and 
the characters, taken from the works of great Shakespearean scholars; Glossaries following each 
play and defining every difficult word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, which make clear every 
obscure passage. ‘lhere are over 200 Illustrations, many of them being rare woodcuts of Shake- 
speare’s time. There are also numerous full-page chromatic plates iu colors and photogravures on 
Japan vellum. Included with the set is a complete Life of Shakespeare containing the facts 
actually known about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shakespeare’s genius by 
Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and ‘Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works —every- 
thing he wrote — are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. A set forms a complete 
Shakespearean Library. 


SETS AT HALF PRICE 


We have just completed a new and limited edition which will be distributed through 
The advantages of 
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and you may pay in little, easy pay- 
The prices through the club are $22.00 for a set in half- 


The regular prices of this edition are $44.00 and $36.00. Cut out the 


We will send you a set, express prepaid, The 


Please send me on 
approval, prepaid, a 
set of the New Inter- 

national peare in 
half leather with Index and 
Method of Study. If satis- 
factory I agree to pay $1 with- 
in 5 days and $1 per month 

thereafter for 21 months; if not 
satisfactory I agree to return the 
set within 5 days. 


FREE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a Complete 
Index of Shakespeare's Works, by means of which the 
reader can find any passage in any of the Plays or Poems. No Com- 
mentary-of Shakespeare can be bought for less than $6.00, and this 

volume is worth more to the reader than a Commentary. We will 

also give with this edition a Plan for the Study of each play, with 
Study Questions and Suggestions. No other full and systematic 
Plan of Study for all the plays can be bougit for less 
than $4.00. 
Name 


Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Request. . 
Street 


City 
In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 


Not necessary te send coupon if THE SATURDAY 
S. BE. P.- 9-20. EVENING POST is mentioned 
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music of Italy and the cadence of polite con- | 
versation, and the shock of it endured when | 


all the world should have slept, and galvan- 
ized into vivid life all these sombre piles of 
office buildings. It was dreadful, this labor 
through the night. It had all the significance 


and the tents of commanding generals. 
wounds of the day were being bound up, the 
dead were being counted, while, shut in their 
headquarters, the captains and the command- 
ers drew the plans for the grapple of armies 
that was to recommence with daylight. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


| without door, $1, 
| factory. 
THE LUNDSTROM CO., Little Falls, N.Y 


«Do Not STAMMER 


of field hospitals after the battle—hospitals | 
The | 





THE LUNDSTROM SUCTOONAL BOOKCASE 









Vacation Pictures 


No need to bother with the developing 
am! printing —nor to pay fancy prices at 
home. Hundreds of customers in all parts 
of the country send ws films by mail. We 
gurantee prompt service, modest prices and 
perfect results. 





Pronounced es For dev ee rolls Ne s. 1 to 2, 1& 
the best by thousands Nos. 3 No. 5, 2 

of users. Highly finished in : Catalog ol Ps Photogr aphic Supplies sent free 
Golden Oak. Price per section, with door, $1.75; 

Sent on _—— freight prepaid, direct from W. Howard Morrison, 118 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue No. 25. . . 














“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 

: 42 in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 
typewriter desk costing twice 
the money. Golden oak, hand 
some finish, handy, serviceable. 






YOU CAN BE CURED.”’ 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured | 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. | 


The Philadelphia Institute— THE PIO- invaluable. Delivered east of 
NEER SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, Rocky Mountains, freight pre- 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadel- paid, for $10. If not satisfactory 


return at our expense. Write 
for catalogue of the Dearborn 
Calinets, 


PEARBORN DESK CO., Birmiagham, Ala. 


pen E. +. jJohmston, Pres- 

ident an ‘ounder, wh 

18th Year : = 
m 


cured himself after stam- 
ering 40 years. 
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No.593-6in.COMPORT. COLONNA PATTERN 


A Wedding Gift 


should be something which can be kept 
permanently, aud handed down to chii- 
dren's children as an heirloom. 


Cut 
Libbey Glass 


fills these requirements. It will be just as 
valuable, elegant, and artistic a hundred 
years from now as it is to-day, and will be 
treasured among the family jewels. 


Look or Ley on every 
the name Qe C“U#séiece 


lo protect you against substitution, 
Book “‘ Things Beautiful ’’ sent on request 


THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., Dept. M, Toledo, Ohio 





The fastidious woman 
adorns her table with 


$1835 
R. WALLACE”’ 
Silver Plated Ware 


because of its unusual richness 
and beauty of design and finish. 
It looks and wears like solid 
silver at half the cost. 

Send for our book “ How 
to Set the Table,"’ by Mrs. 
Rorer, beautifully illustrated. 
To any address for 4 cents 
postage. Address Dept. N. 


BR. WALLACE & SONS 
_ MFG. CO. 
Wallingford, Conn 
The R. W.& S. stamp on 
Sterling Silver is an as- 
surance of excellence. 











‘in half an hour 


any intelligent person can without a teacher 
or knowledge of music play a tune on that 
sweetest-toned instrument, the 4 


COLUMBIA 
ZITHER 


“*The Easy to Play”’ 


The pieces of music and 
charts (fitting under the strings) 
furnished free with every zither 
are bered to pond with 
the strings. Perfectly simple. Just fol- 
low the numbers and you quickly become 
proficient. Educational, entertaining and per- 
fect in every respect. The Columbia deservesa § FOO 
place in every home. 

IL your dealer hasn't it, send price tous and 


we will shif, express prepaid. Catalogue free. anaeal 
THE PHONOHARP CO. $7 00 
| Dept. , 102 Liverpoot Stret, E. Boston, Mass. ‘ 























Save rime Translating 


Latin, Greek, German, French, 
Spanish, etc., by indexing your 
dictionaries with 


Smith’s {oxicon Alphabets 


Neat leather tabs, gummed ready for use. Cut 
shows exact size of tabs. Price, English or 
Greek, 15¢ per alphabet, 2 for 25c., postpaid. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Dept. P, CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Exeter, Neb. 


or FEES returned. 
FREE opinion as 
to patentabilitys 
Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest publications 
ever issued for free 4istribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 


FREE. » VANS, WILKENS & ©0., Washington, D. C. 


















THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


QUESTIONS 


By Forrest Crissey 
WONDER why th’ grown-up folks 
Allus laughs when childern ast 
Solemn questions — like they’s jokes ? 
Other day we’s drivin’ past 
Skinny Monger’s — Pa ’n’ me — 
When I heard a kind 0’ song ; 
An’ J looks down the road an’ sec 
Our new teacher comin’ long, 
Hummin’ like she allus does 
Goin’ cross-lots through th’ wood — 
Gee! I like her! For, bec’ us’ 
She’s awful pritty an’ s’ good. 
An’ when she'd passed I says t’ Pa: 
** Was you real big an’ old before 
You left off school an’ married Ma ?”’ 
An’ then he laughed till he was sore ! 
At night when it gits awful dark 
An’ everything seems still an’ sad, 
An’ I just lay abed an’ hark — 
Wishin’ I never would be bad — 
Ma comes an’ talks to me ’bout things 
A boy don’t think of in the light : 
God an’ th’ angels with bright wings. 


Well ; she laid down with me las’ night 


An’ told me ’bout th’ time when she 
Was little, too, an’ kind o’ ’fraid 
Of everything at night, like me. 
Then I ast Ma how ’twas that I 
Come straight to her an’ Pa an’ not 
To some one else. She laughed t’ cry, 
An’ said she’d actually forgot ! 


Rud 


RELUCTANCE 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


w= I have some mo’ dat pic ? 


No, ma’am, thankee, dat is — I — 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 
Dat ah pic look sutny good; 
How’d you feel now cf I would ? 
I don’ reckon dat I should — 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 


Look hycah, I gwine tell de truf, 

Mine is sholy one sweet toof ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 

Yass’m, yass’m, dat’s all right, 

I’s done tried to be perlite, 

But dat pic’s a lakly sight ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 


My, yo’ lips is full an’ red, 

Don’t I wish you'd tu’n yo’ haid ? 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 

Dat ain’t faith, now, honcy chile, 

I’s gwine lose my sense erwhile 

Ef you des’ set daih an’ smile ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 


Noffin’ don’ look ha’f so fine 

Ez dem teef, deah, w’en dey shine ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 

Now, look hycah, I tells you dis, 

Vil give up all othah bliss 

Des to have one little kiss ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 


Laws, I teks yo’ little han’, 

Ain’t it tendah ? Bless de lan’! 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 

I’s so lonesome by myse’f 

D’ain’t no fun in livin’ lef’; 

Dis hycah life’s as dull as def ; 
Bettah quit daihin’ me. 


Whyn’t you tek yo’ han’ crway ? 
Yass, I'll hol’ it, but I say, 
Bettah quit daihin me | 
Hol’ in’ han’s is sholy fine, 
Seems lak dat’s de weddin’ sign ; 
Wish you'd say dat you'd be mine ; 
Dah, you been dathin’ me! 





a Follow 
a] the 
Keystone 
Wa a @ 


When you buy a watch, first select the works and then 
tell the jeweler you want a Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold 
Case. To protect yourself from deception be guided by 
the Keystone trade-ennst which you will find in every 


JAS. BOSS 


“aon. Watch Case 


Better than an all-gold case because stronger; cheaper because 
no gold is wasted. ‘he Jas. Boss Case is guaranteed for 25 years. 
Won’t wear thin. Send for book. 


The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia 


September 20, 1902 











A typewriter operator should no more under- 
take to do good work without a 


FOX COPY HOLDER 


than a piano player should try to play with the 
sheet music lying on a nearby table. 
We will send a Fox Copy Holder to any one 


On 10 Days’ Free Trial 


If not satisfactory in every way, it can be re- 
turned at our expense. 

It can be fitted to any make of typewriter — 
holds the copy directly in front or at either side, 
backward, forward, up or down. 

Price, $2.00. In ordering state make and 
model of your machine. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 
468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of the Fox Typewriter. Handsome catalog sent free 




























The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualif. >d endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
id Rev. F.B. Meyer ‘‘ Pansy” 
dl Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
DR. STALL Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Phy and Hundreds of Others 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


ae PURITY BOOKS 











The Morley 


Ear-Drum 


is the most recent and most 
effective invisible device 
for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 


The Morley Company, Dept. T 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 








4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 





WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNOW. 


$2 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 
1144 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co. Putiegkie be, Be: 














This is the trade-mark The petals spell the name. 
PICTURES that are beautiful— pictures that 

tel! a story—pictures that educate. Cosmos 
pictures will fill the home with sunshine all of the 
time at little cost. Ten 
pictures for 25 cents or 
four of larger size for 25 
cents, or, perhaps you'd 
rather send two 2-cent 
stamps for our Catalog 





JAY IDSON 


SYRINGE 


Most Economical Because Most Durable 
Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 
small space when travelling. Can use 

as much or as little water as desired. 
The force of flow is regulated by pres- 
sure on bulb, 
Sold by first-class druggists, or direct, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 





25, so you can pick out 
the ones that interest you 
most from the 1000 
miniature illustrations it 
contains. 





“A home without pictures is like a house without 
windows.”—Ruskin. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








KLIP-KLIP The Pocket Manicure 


Trims, files, shapes 
and cleans, and keeps 
the nails in perfect 
condition. A com- 
plete manicure for 
man, woman or child. 
Silver steel, nickel- 
plated. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of 


price if your 
dealer hasn'tit. 25c 


KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 So. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 










Bold Onl: 
Bristies in irregular tufts — 


Teach your children to use me — youth’s and child’s size 
y in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
cleans between the 


. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 


means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet,’’ Tooth Truths.” 








Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 


PLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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The I. C. S. stands on the firm founda- 
tion of results. We succeed because our 
students succeed. Read how our training by- 
mail has advanced the few of our thousands of 
students whose portraits we reproduce: 

1, teacher to stenographer; 2, schoolboy to elec- 
trician; 3, farmer to engineer; 4, became a bridge draftsman; 
5, farmer to engineer; 6, bricklayer to architectural draftsman; 
7, school teacher to draftsman ; 8, schoolgirl to stenographer; 9, an 
electrician increased his salary $57.00 per month; 10, carpenter to en- 
gineer; 11, drug clerk to draftsman ; 12, office boy to chemist ; 13, plumber 
to master plumber; 14, farmer to bookkeeper; 15, carpen-.er to architect ; 
16, became a stenographer; 17, engineer increased his salary $70.00 per 
month; 18, farmer to surveyor; 19, laborer to bookkeeper; 20, machinist 
to mechanical engineer; 21, telegrapher to stenographer; 2%, telegrapher 
to architect ; 23, became a draftsman ; 24, becamea bookkeeper; 25, drug 
clerk to chemist ; 26, farmer to builder; 27, became a draftsman and sur- 
veyor ; 28, surveyor to civil engineer; 29, conductor to chief electrician; 
30, oiler to refrigeration engineer; 31, laborer to engineer; 32, electrical 
engineer doubled his salary. 

If you want to read the full endorsements of these and other students, 
and learn how we can help you, cut out, fill in, and mail the coupon 
TODAY. 
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° INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. ° 

° Please explain how I can qualify for position marked X below. al 

° Mechanical Engineer Steam Engineer |_} Arch. Draftsman ° 

«|_| Mechanical Draftsman Marine Engineer |_| Chemist s 
~ ew od | een |_| Civil Engineer |_| Navigator 

*}_] Elect |_| Bridge a |_| Bookkeeper . 

a Electric Lighting Supt. |_| Railroad Engineer |_| Stenographer ° 

«|_| Electric Railway Supt. |_| Surveyor |_| Teacher 6 
a ipaebene Engineer |_| Mining Engineer French, German, 

rz Wireman Architect or Spanish . 

- Name enrich tonometer Age . 


State 
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Women Are 
Most Interested 


in Life Insurance. If the 
bread-winner dies, unin- 
sured, the hardship cf pov- 
erty usually falls heaviest 
on them. 


In the Policies 


of THE TRAVELERS the premiums 
are known and guaranteed from the 
start. There is no guesswork about 
them. In mutual companies the net 
cost depends upon dividends, entirely 
optional in amount, with the company, 
and therefore you cannot know in ad- 
vance what the premium will be. The 
difference between the lower cost in 
THE TRAVELERS and the higher 
cost of mutual or dividend-paying 
oad is in your pocket first to 


The Travelers 

is the oldest, largest and strongest 
Accident Insurance Co mpany in the 
world. Its accident policies guarantee 
a weekly income while disabled from 
accidents, and large amvunts for luss 
of legs, arms, hands, feet or eyes. If 
death ensues, a stated sum is paid. 
Over $27,000,000 have been distributed 
among 376,000 policy holders or their 
families for injuries or death. 

Agents in every town; 

write for interesting literature. 


The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
‘Founded 1863) 
























Distilled 
Water 


in your own home — Pure, 
sparkling, health giving— 
and at trifling expense. 


OUR 
Automatic Still 


gives you not only all the ab- 
solutely pure water you need 
for drinking and cooking — but 
aiso heats water for bath and 
kitchen. Its use means itm- 
munity from fevers — health 
for the whole family. It is 


simpie, durable, LOW IN COST. 
Write for the Catalogue. 

NATIONAL STILL CO. 

315 M. & M. Building, Columbu:, 0. 











Absolute Range Perfection 


Seid for CASH or on MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Your money refunded after 
six months’ trial if 


CI.APP’S IDEAL 
STEEL RANGE 


i, not 50 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. better than you 
can luy elsewhere 
My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, 
freights and skilled 
labor are the cheap- 
est anc best, enables 
me to furnish a TOP 

NoTC!# Steel Range 
at a clean saving of $10 to 

$20, quality considered. 

Send for free catalogs of 
all styses and sizes, with or without reservoir, for city, town 
ur countify use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 627 Summit Street, Toledo, Obie 


(Practical Stove and Range Man.) 




















Hichen Utensils] _NO POISON 


MAVING THIS Has Ever Been Found 
™ ia the Enamel of 
Agate Nickel- 


Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Co. Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
wn every piece, 
PROVES IT 


Tf substitutes are offered, 


: write us. New Booklet Free. 
‘WE a ate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
«lly the leading Department 
i520 oad Housefurnishing Stores 
KINDS 





Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 














PARKER'S **rkxs| 


(TRADE MARK) 
Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath 
and sick-room. 
ww 





| sional estheticism. 


| consulship of Plancus New York had Pfaff’s, 


THE SATURDAY 





Between the Lines 


HAT extraordinary mining camp of to- | 
Er day which is known as New York has 
no Latin Quarter. Boston’s artistic 
life has a sedateness of its own which is un- 
touched by an occasional revel at the Tavern 
Club. So far as artistic Chicago is concerned, 
a five o’clock tea at the Little Room appears 
to outsiders to mark the gayety of profes- | 
Philadelphia possesses | 
In the 


esthetic haunts, but not a quarter. 


that much overemphasized beer cellar where | 
Fitz James O’Brien and other Bohemians 
gathered at sloppy tables. But later, within 
twenty years, there was to be had a more | 
inspiriting glimpse of Bohemia in New York | 


| if one were admitted to the once famous Tile | 


| dwelt at one time or another, and where 

their successors still ply the brush. 

| home of the Tile Club was not to be found so 
readily. 


| the Holy Grail series, and appointed painter 


| ornately transformed, 


| its fragrant memories are preserved by the 


| Laguerre’s which had much to do with 
| launching this lighthouse builder as a writer, 





| 


Club. 

The Tile Club is suggested by the 
announcement that the Messrs. Scribner are 
to issue a collected edition of the works of 
F. Hopkinson Smith, contractor, builder of 
sea-walls and lighthouses, painter, lecturer 
and novelist. The mention of this edition 
brings up the mysterious home of the club on 
West Tenth Street, opposite the time-honored 
studio building where F. E. Church and J. G. 
Brown and various of the elder brethren 


But the 


Hopkinson Smith’s First Story 


The initiated knew that a grated door 
which seemed to guard an ordinary areaway 
really led to a tunnel beneath the houses on 
the street. Behind these dwellings, com- 
pletely hidden from view, was a little square 
brick house. If you were a guest you were 
admitted by a sable guardian to a room 
which decidedly had atmosphere. The 
hearth with the kettle on the hob, the tiles 
painted by well-known men, the sketches on 
the walls, the brasses and coppers, and the 
quaint bits of decoration all bespoke the 
character of the men who gathered there to 
paint tiles, and sup and smoke, and exchange 
stories which ranged in scene from the Bal- 
kans to California. Hopkinson Smith, now 
turned novelist; Edwin A. Abbey, painter of 


of the coronation; Frederic Dielman, now 
President of the National Academy of Design; 
Swain Gifford, W. M. Chase, Frank De Millet, 
war correspondent and author as well as 
painter, and Elihu Vedder were among the 
company. 

The central theme was the painting of tiles, 
but one can imagine the ambrosial flavoring 
of those nights. And then there were the 
summer excursions, in a canal-boat most 
to Easthampton and 


elsewhere. But the Tile Club has passed and 





members -and in sundry printed records 
wherein Hopkinson Smith took a large part. 
It was a magazine article called A Day at 


but his success brought the penalties of fame. 
For, finding a little French restaurant on the 
rustic Bronx where one dined under the trees 
hard by the little river, he described trees 
and flowers and river and wine and the 
charming foreign flavor of the scene with such 
appreciative eloquence that many followed in 
his steps. Perhaps it was all that his fancy 
drew, but later one visitor at least found 
shabbiness and poor cookery and wine and 
a malodorous little stream. Possibly the 
artist’s imagination betrayed him. Never- 
theless his word-picture was a delight, and 
its success led to the stories and sketches and 
novels of which The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn, presenting as it does a glimpse of 
artistic Bohemia in New York, is the last — 
that is, for the present. 


Anthony Hope’s Impressions of America 


Anthony Hope Hawkins, who is also to have 
such distinction as may lie in a collected 
edition, will hardly be likely to repeat his 
visit to America. When he returned to 
England after his American experiences he is 
said to have confided to his friends that half 
the population of the United States was com- 
posed of interviewers. As an illustration he | 
is said to have submitted the following speci- | 
men of an average conversation : 





EVENING POST 


Burn less Coal 


and obtain twice the 
volume of heat from 
each pound of fuel 


by Hot Water or Steam 


Now simply and cheaply erected in old 
homes without in any way altering the 
house. Send for valuable booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 


Dept. D 
CHICAGO 





Special Values for October 
(or as long as they last). A picked assortment of extra 
quality 7-16 karat di. d as ani 
smaller diamonds — 3 in rok ring, total weight } Loree 
Gold 14 karat fine. Your choice of rings $60. dent toe 
tion. Pay nothing in advance. "we ‘e pay express 
charges. If not satisfactory and the best diamond ring 
otfer you know of, send them back. If either suits you, 
Pay $12 cash—$6 a month. Put savings in diamonds 
and enjoy your purchase while paying for it. Any diamond 
ught of us can a 
VALUABLE | be exchanged for 
DIAMOND | larger diamond 
BOOK FREE | 22y time at full 
price. Start with 
a small diamond investment and exchange as your in- 
come grows. Wi immediately for our valuable FREE 
“ How to Buy a Diamond.” Tells the “ why" of 
our wholesale prices, and shows the most popular rings, 
pins, studs, earrings and brooches. Re/erence— First 
National Bank of Chicago. 
GEO. E. MARSHALL, 101 State Street, Ch 





























Reliable Information 


about vegetable gardening, soil, grain 
growing, fruit culture, poultry, climate, 
water, lands, power, markets, manu- 
facturing facilities, wages. For printed 
matter and other information write 


California 
Promotion Committee 


Representing state commercial organi- 
zations, 


Dept. M. M. 
25 New Montgomery 8t. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Special low railroad rates during Sept. and Oct. 





POPULAR PAYING PROFESSIONS 


TAUGHT FREE BY MAIL. Do you want to bea story 
writer or an ons capil ea erties -* a nurse, a 
ladies’ We also teach 
physical 7 v= stad § etiquette and hee tu converse. 
Name the course you want and send for particulars. 


A. P. Gardiner Pub. Co., D’t B, 320 B’dway, N. Y. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.00 

















pt pall mae 
Sines and Prices and “attractive soe ey 
Dby Gh. $3.00 moree Geough and 
9 by 74M 3.50 | bccn ‘Sides alike. All 
9 by 9h 4.00 colors, and more seev- 
9 by 10% ft. 4.50 | icea’ = more 

ostl . Sent 
by i2f. 5.00 expouss east of 








the Rocky Mountains. 
Your money back if you want it. Catalogue free for the asking. 


Oriental Importing Co., 687 Bourse Building, phia 
CHEAP RATES (2iifomnis, We give reduced, rates 


on household goods of intending above States. 
Write for rates. dey 4 of California, FRE Pad 
Freight Co., 325 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Commissions are made by our han- 

eke Wea Frames and Art . Sell 
We also sell from Wholesale Cata- 

ety yal Free Catalog and terms. 


Write today. KURZ ART CO., 966 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO 











September 20, 1902 


DO YOU FIT 


in your present business or professional 
situation? Are you receiving the salary 
you are competent to earn? Are youa 
square peg in a round hole? Are you 
fitted to occupy position such as cash- 
ier, expert bookkeeper, cost keeper, 
superintendent or engineer, or other 
technical or scientific position? High- 
grade men are provided with High- 
grade positions. Write us. 


That Hole 


in your business? Is there a peg in it 
now that doesn’t fit? Do you, as an 
employer, need a better trained man 
for that situation ? ? Or have you an op- 
portunity that isn’t manned at all? We 
fill High-grade positions with High- 
grade men. See endorsement of Presi- 
dent Tucker, of Dartmouth College, in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT of 


September 13. Write us for references, 
plan and booklet. 
THE HAPGOOD BUREAU 


Registration for Business Men. 
2 D, 57 Broadway 


New York 
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soey FEED GENERATOR ——— 


Makes Night Light 


The MOUDERN way of lighting 
every sort of building, anywhere. 
“A Satisfactory solution of one of the many problems 
of country =. 





ev. GEO. E. QUAILE, St. Austin's School. 
"wate for free booklets 


The J. B. Colt Co., 21 Barclay St., Dept. G, New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 











Makers of Acetylene App and S 

















The [DEAL Steam Cooker 


With Doors. Cooks a whole meal over 1 burn- 
er, on gasoline, oil, gas, or common cook 
stove. Reduces Fuel Bills One-Half 

Has water gauge and replenishing tale. on 
outside. Makes tough meats tender. Will 
hold 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We 
also make the world-renowned round Ideal 
Cooker wit We pay express. The & 

Housekeeper’s Friend. Agents’ oe 
Send for illus. catalogue. Agents Wanted. 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., fs aponpomersge th 











Tapestry Brussels Carpet 50c 
Cut, Fitted and Sewed Free 

These are good goods—in various designs and 

colors, and at the price of an ordinary Ingrain or 

Rag Carpet. Catalogue showing designs and 

colors sent free. 


HERCULES ATKIN CO., Ltd. 
903 and 905 Market St. _— Philadelphia, Pa. 


L-wvant-to 
and- as et " 


If you have a liking or natural talent 
for drawing, cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and get a free 
Sample Lesson, circular with terms, etc. 


[N Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bidg., New York City 


3500 Boys 


Are acting as selling agents for 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


On Friday afternoons and on Saturdays. 




















To any boy who wants to try the 
plan we will send, ENTIRELY 
WITHOUT €HARGE, 10 copies of 
next week’s issue, for him to sell at 
sc each. This will provide capital 
with which to start - aftcr that as 
many copies as you wish at the special 
wholesale price. In October $225.00 
inextra cash prizes will be given to 126 
boys who do particularly good work. 


If you will try the experiment write to us and 
we will send next week’s supply, together with 
full instructions and a booklet in which some 
of our most successful boys tell how they work. 
If you are interested send a line addressed to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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POOL AND BILLIARDS 


At Home in Any Room 


Burrowes Portable Table 
$15 to $4 SIZES, 5, 6, and 6%; Feet 


WEIGHT, 26 to GO Pounds 
For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, etc.—21 Games 


Recently improved. Place on dining or library 
table, or on our folding-stand; set away in closet 
or behind door. Rich mahogany frame; bed of 
laminated wood, steel braced, cannot: warp; 
green broadcloth cover, best rubber and: steel 
cushions, regular pockets, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 
40 implements gratis. Senton Trial. Write for 
booklet and colored plates free; also for name of 
your local dealer. Ask for description of our 
Superior Folding Tennis ‘lable. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and New York 


Also m’f'rs Burrowes Rustless Insect 
Screens, Made to Order. 



















are the quickest hrearms 
con be opened closed ond fir. 
ed without changing position 
of the hands. 


CATALOGVES FRFE 


‘THE BEST MEDIUM PRICED GUN KNOWN 





made 











PRESIDENT 


Suspenders 


are the most comfortable suspenders 
because the principle at their back ad- 
justs itself to every bend of the body. 
Every pair guaranteed. Look for **Presi- 
dent’’ on the buckles. Trimmings can+ 
not rust. Made in all styles—heavy or 
light—also for youths. Price 50 cents 
everywhere, or mailed postpaid. Say 
light or dark—wide or narrow. 

Holiday goods in individual gift boxes now 
ready. President playing cards — instructive, 
entertaining, unique, 25 cents. 

Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 231 D, Shirley, Mass. 











THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


‘Mr. Hawkins, which of your own works 
do you like best?’’ 

““T don’t know. 
bad.’’ 

“Is this your first visit to America?’’ 

** Yes.”’ 

*“Do you find things here very different 


They are all equally 


| from England?” 





| to four. 





““ What a hopeless question! I’m here as 
a guest and cannot criticise.’’ 
And so it went on, from Quarantine until 


his departure, until Mr. Hawkins came to 





regard not only the American reporter but the | 
average citizen and citizeness as an animated | 


interrogation point. It would be unjust to 
Mr. Hawkins, however, to émphasize this 


feature of his visit, for those who met this | 


clean-cut young barrister-novelist socially 
found him a most modest and charming com- 
panion. It is not generally known that Mr. 
Hawkins, like Sir Gilbert Parker, has had a 
try at politics, although less successfully. In 
1892 he stood as a Radical candidate for 
South Bucks and was badly beaten. The 
spirit has moved him toward another trial, 
but readers have demanded his books and, 
although he says ‘‘one can’t be always 


writing stories,’’ he has remained loyal to | 
Formerly his home was with his | 


fiction. 
father, the Vicar of St. Bride’s, in London, 
but he now has chambers in the Savoy 
Mansions, where he works regularly from ten 
This does not mean that he produces 
“copy’’ with the regularity of a Trollope. 
Sometimes he glances over papers or a book. 
or lies down to smoke and think. Againa 
succession of incidents or a flow of dialogue 
means much more rapid progress than char- 
acter analysis or description. An idea may 
be set down on the back of an envelope. 
The plot of a long story may be sketched on 
a sheet or two of paper. When the first two 
or three chapters are thought out they will be 
written, and then the next chapters planned 
and written out. The method is very differ- 
ent from the elaborate planning out of the 
complete novel before the author begins to 
write, but readers have not complained of 
any lack of connection and continuity. Oddly 
enough, he used to find the naming of his 
characters a source of peculiar difficulty. If 
he tried to think of names, only those of his 
friends occurred to him, and for a time he 
consulted the Law List, but finally fell back 
on the London Directory, which furnishes 
copious suggestions. One of the unknown in- 
cidents of Mr. Hawkins’ career is the fact that 
the book which made his success, The Prisoner 
of Zenda, was accepted by two American 
publishers. At the time, about 1894, he had 
written A Man of Mark and Mr. Witt’s 
Widow, neither of which had “‘ arrived.’’ 
The English publisher of Zenda sent advance 
sheets to two American publishers, both of 
whom accepted the book. It so happened 





that the same printing office received the | 


sheets from both for manufacture. There 
was a comparing of notes, and it was found 
that one publisher had received the sheets a 
mail ahead of the other, and had sent his 
acceptance a day or two earlier, and therefore 
had a prior claim. —j. W. 


Raed 
2 sue 

Through English Glasses 

A® ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK ( Harper 

& Brothers )is published anonymously, 
but its author is now known to be Mr. George 
William Erskine Russell, who formerly gave 
out Collections and Recollections. His writ- 
ing proclaims what he is—a man of keen 
observation, broad experience and wide 
acquaintance; possessed, too, of that ripe 
judgment which comes all too rarely with 
years and never without them. Our author 
is, besides, a genial philosopher, possessed of 
a lambent humor, the merry rays of which 
coruscate but do not scorch. 

In the book before us there is material for 
vast and continued enjoyment. It is a book 
to be read, as few of us nowadays do read, 
deliberately and thoroughly. Were it hurried 
through much of its value would be lost. 

The information given is about England, 
English people, and social conditions in the 
tight little island, but the observant reader 
will rarely fail to find an instructive parallel 
at home. And in this lies the chief value of 
this collection of reminiscences. and com- 
parisons. The author, it is true, in his 
comparisons of the old and the new, does. not 
always express his approval of the modern, 
but he inflicts no moaning, cowardly 
Jeremiads, and to almost every cloud sees, 
or hopes for, a silver lining. The volume is 
a mine of anecdote, and contains a large 
number of delightful descriptions of people 
and conditions. —L. deV. Maithewman. 
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Extra Double Concave 
$3.00 each 





soft beards. 
not suit, the dealer will exchange it until you are satisfied. 


Sold by best dealers or sent by manufacturer, postpaid 
Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, 443-444 Broadway, New York 


with ordinary careful use keeps 


A Keen Edge 
For Ten Years 


without HONING or GRINDING 
















Send. for 
free book 


“Hints to Shavers” 
The “ Carbo-Magnetic”’ is 
tempered by a secret electrical 
process. Has no hard spots, no soft 
spots, no brittleness. Surgically ground 
by Hamburg process; adaptable for wiry or 
Every one is guaranteed —if it does 











The Recognized 
Authority. 


If there is a 

wedding or other so- 

cial event in contemplation 

consult Hoskins concerning the 

invitations. We will send free samples 

showing fashion’s approved forms, if you state 
occasion for which they are desired. Our 


Wedding 


Invitations 
Tea Cards and Visiting Cards 


are correct in every detail of prevailing styles 
and the very best in quality that skilled work- 
mianship and finest materials can produce. 

f you would have the proper stationery for 
polite correspondence write for samples and 
learn to buy it éy ¢#e pound — our method that 
saves you money. 


TALLY CARDS 
For Euchre Parties. Handsome novelties for 
score cards at these pleasant entertainments. 
Sheet of styles and prices sent on request. All 
mail orders have prompt attention,and Hloskias 
name curries the assurance of perfection. 
WM. H. HOSKINS CoO. 
907 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Only Desk File 


filing either by Alphabet, Month, 
Date or Number t one file. Keeps 
track of everything to remember on 
any given date and any subject. No 
writing, just put the paper in the 
file, where it is securely fastened yet 
can be referred to instantly without 
removal. One of the best time and 
money savers in existence. Inde- 
structible; Handsome; Indispen- 
sable. Sent anywhere in U. S., to 
introduce our time-saving devices, 
on receipt of only $1.00. 


VETTER DESK WORKS 


55A River St., Rochester, 8. Y. 
Established 25 Years. 























U. S. Grant 
Lace Curtain Shop 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


We Save You 3314 Per Cent. 


Catalogue mailed on Application 











| & 25 East Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO 






Can Do It 


with a little prac 
tice, and it pays, 
whether you are 
seeking pleasure 
or profit. 


Our Pelican 
Outfit No. 90 


is a complete outfit 
for all kinds of Pyro- 
graphic work—the 
popular art of burnt 


wood etching —con 
sisting of Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metat Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and 
full instructions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box, and 
sent C.O.D. for examination, if desired. Our special 
price on this leader is $2.25. Value, $3.00. 

Catal o. P 38 Free — Illustrating outfits at ail 
prices, and hundreds of articles stamped ready for etching. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
146 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
Largest Manufacturers of Pyrography 
goods in the world. 














Travelling Men, Elks, Hoe Hoos 
And Members other frat i orders find our 
Combination Identification Outfits 
indispensable. Fine leather wallet folding to 
card case size, hokis bills, coin and cards. Photo. 
Identification Certif. Lodge card, Emblem of 
Order in gold. Also yearly Accident Insurance 
Policy, $1,000 and $10 weekly if injured. 

Whole thing, only . ° ‘ . $2.60 
Send name to-day for particulars, Agts’ terms, etc, 
Fraternal Identification Co., The Temple, Chicago 


The “Best” Light fq 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cts. perweek. Makes and burus 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, aud cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. NoGrease. Ne Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lump warranted, Agents Wanted Kverywhere. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 

















Some are earning $50 
per week and upwards 
Men and women wanted every w here toep- 


OF erate sales parlors for one of the best, most 
attractive ladies’ shoe known; te new 


remaykable recommending features ; previous 


experience unnecessary; ne risk; write to-day. 
KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 
wi St. 
CENTURY wecsten ieee) 
EDDING INVITATIONS 
and Announcements Printed and Engraved. Latest 
Styles. Alenogram Stationery. Best work. 100 Visiting- 


Cards Tic. Samples and Valuable Booklet, * Wedding Etiquette,” 
FREE. J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland Cliy, tnd. 














4% INTEREST ON SAVINGS 


Be thrifty and progressive. 
above your fellows. 
things. 


Don’t wait for a lueky turn to raise you 
Success is always waiting for the man who can do 
Start a savings account and build up a surplus that will enable you 


to take advantage of opportunities and protect you against misfortunes. 


This bank will accept deposits in any 
amount by mail and allow 4 per cent. 
interest, compounded every six months. 


Deposits may he sent by registered mail, post-office order, express 
money order, or by draft or check on your local bank. Write for booklet “ B."’ 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK "ravings Bank Buitding 


Capital and surplus $700,000. Assets over $10,000,000 
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«How to Win 


FREE ““siccess” 


We have printed a limited edition of a valu- 
able booklet entitled “ How to Win Success,” 
which we will send free. It contains articles 

on “Securing a Position,” by 
Robert C. Ogden (John Wana- 
maker’s partner); “‘Maxims 
that Have Made Millions,” by 
Henry Clews, John D. Rock- 
efeller, and others; “The Lip- 
ton System of Business,” by Sir 
Thomas Lipton; “Successinthe 
Navy,” by Admiral Robley D. 
Evans; “The Business Man’s 
Reading,” by F. A. Vanderlip, 
and articles by Edward W. Bok and others, 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to ainbi- 
tious meu and women, and to 
parents, to enable us to send 
them information regarding 
our new “ Library of Inspira- 
tion and Achievement,” edited 
by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
assisted by over one hundred 
associate editors and contribu- 
tors. ‘The Library consists of 
ten handsome volumes as fol- - 
lows: “Success 7nd How to Win It,” “Choos- 
ing a Career,” “Athletics and Health,” “ Read- 
ing and Home Study,” “ Making Home- Life 
Attractive,” “Patriotism and Citizenship,” 
“Heroes and Heroism,” and three volumes 
entitled “Men of Achievement,” giving the 


methods of successfui business men, scientists, 
inventors, and explorers. 
Send name and address and 8 cents in 
stamps to pay mailing expenses 


When writing, mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. H) 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Telegraphy 


Leads to the 


Highest 


Positions 

Nine-tenths of the great 
railroad officials began as 
telegraph operators, many 
learning at Valentines’. 

M. J. Carpenter, President 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

y+, Says: 

“I believe the six months 
that you so patiently spent 
with me, teaching me tele- 
graphy, were the most profit- 
able six months I ever spent, 
as it afforded me opportuni- 
ties in railroad service for 
better positions that I could 
not possibly hope to have 
gained otherwise.” 


Free Catalogue 
Our catalogue tells all about 
it. Write for it. We can 
teach you fe/egraphy quickly 
and then give you a situa- 
tion and a free pass to your 
destination. 

VALENTINES’ SCHOOL 
OF TELEGRAPHY 
Janesville, Wis. 
(Established 30 years.) 


ki 








This booklet tells how to make 
money on the farm and outlines 
our course of home study in 


Modern Agriculture 


Under PROF.WM. P. BROOKS, 
Ph. D., of the Mass. Agricul- 
turai College. Treats of soils, 
tillage, drainage, fertilizers, 
crop rotation, stock feeding, 
poultry raising. dairying, etc. 
Also HORTICUL' 
PROF. BAILEY of Corne’ 
PROF. CONN of Wesleyan. Full 
CLAL, NORMAL and ACAI 

MENTS. Tuition nominal. Text-books FREE 
to our students. Catalogue and particulars 
Sree. Write to-day. 

THE HOME CORKESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 11, Springiield, Mass. 











Sixty-eighth year opens Oct. 
New York 1, 1902. Day Classes with 





Hy sessions from 3:30 to 6 P. M. 
University — oF ow two nae. ) 
vening Classes, sessions 8 to 
Law School | 10. NM. (LL. is alter three 
yea ars.) Graduate Classes 
lead to Li... M. ‘Tuition, $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington 8q., N. Y. City 


THROUGH THE UPPER SOUTH 


Pennsylvania Railroad Personally Conducted Tour 
leaves October 8, covering Gettysburg, Blue Moun- 
tains, Luray, Natural Bri ge, Chattanooga, Lookout 
Mountain, Asheville and Washington. Special Pull- 
man train. Rate, including all necessary expeuses, 
$85 from New York, $83 from Philadelphia. 

Address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passen- 
ger Agent, Philadelphia. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Last Straw 
By Lilian Bell 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


‘““Well, promise me that you will send 
for me if it ever threatens to get too much 
for you. Don’t let them overwhelm you. 
Promise me! ’’ 

““ You realize how determined two people 
like that can be?’’ said the girl anxiously. 

**I do indeed; but not half so determined 
as youand I can be!”’ 

** How lovely Paris is,’’ she sighed in relief, 
letting her eyes rove over the loveliness of 
the scene before them. 

** Would you like—could you remain over 
here for a few years after we are married, 
and study?’’ 

‘* You mean that your father is going to let 
you stay, after all?’”’ 

“* Yes, I was on my way to tell you to-night 
when I saw Antoine letting you in.’’ 

Annabel gave a sigh of rapture. 

When he left her at her own door, and saw 
that she had entered in safety, she again 
braced her failing courage to encounter Amos 
Gowdy and his orchestrion. Finally, how- 
ever, fearing for her in the ordeal, they 
decided to say nothing to any one at present 
and thus they parted. 

But Mr. Gowdy was not there. Her mother 
was, however, and in a state of violent but 
suppressed excitement. She fluttered about 
the room like a bird, her beady black eyes 
snapping with emotion. 

Her daughter was so relieved not to be 
questioned that she was about to slip into 
her own room, when Mrs. Tappan caught her 
hand. 

‘‘Annabel, I don’t know what you will say 
to me! I’m afraid I’ve ruined your happi- 
ness, to say nothing of your prospects. And 
after all these years of encouraging you to 
believe that you were going to queen it in 
St. Lou-us society, and that that organ—oh, 
Annabel! You haven’t fooled me with your 
moanings about not wanting to marry Mr. 
Gowdy, and I know just how you’!! cut up 
and carry on when you know! But I prom- 
ised him to stand out against your will —for 
you’ve got the determination of your poor 
father and me put together. And I know 
just how you can cry when once you get 
started. I suppose you’ll drown us both out 
when I tell you. But it was partly your fault, 
for if you hadn’t rushed off to play —that is, 
I suppose you went to play, though goodness 
knows I couldn’t follow you with Amos here 
and talking the way he did about my figure 
and my color being just as high as it was the 
day I buried your poor father. Just think of 
his reniembering all these years! Dear me, 
how he did goon! But I might as well out 
with it and stand all your scoldings; but the 
fact is that Mr. Gowdy says if you’ll give 
him up without a fuss he’ll—well, he says 
it’s me he loves and has all along, only he 
didn’t realize it until I took such an interest 
in the organ to-night and he found I was just 
as musical as you, and on that thing I can 
play even better than you, for it can’t make 
mistakes, and so, if you’ll give him up vid 

But she got no further, for Annabel sank 
upon the sofa and shrieked with laughter. 

At first Mrs. Tappan thought she was weep- 
ing and approached her hurriedly with smell- 
ing salts, saying soothingly: 

“‘ There, there! ’’ 

But when she found that her daughter was 
laughing so immoderately, she drew herself 
up in sudden indignation and started to leave 
the room. But her new-found happiness, 
added to her customary and unfailing good 
nature, caused her to repent, and, turning 
back at the door, she said compassionately: 

‘* Well, there, Annabel, I’m sorry I was 
short with you. I suppose your laughing at 
such a sacred thing as marriage, when good- 
ness knows you ought to be crying at having 
lost such a husband as Amos Gowdy, is just 
another fool attack of the artistic tempera- 
ment!’’ 

She paused and, looking at Annabel’s con- 
vulsed face down which tears of laughter 
were streaming, she made, out of sheer good- 
ness of heart, one last, strenuous effort to 
gain her daughter’s point of view, but it was 
of no avail, so she simply said: 

‘The artistic temperament! Tchk!’’ 
softly closed the door. 
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LEARN TO SPEAK 


French 
German, Spanish 


The quickest, easiest, and most 
pleasant way to master one or 
all of these three important 





languages is by the wonderful 


Language Phone Method 


Our college, which is under the direc- 
tion of the distinguished linguist, Dr. 
Richard S. Rosenthal, is forming a 
Language Study Club, whose members 
secure for permanent possession a com- 
plete Language Phone equipment ata 
greatly reduced price. Endorsed by 
leading university professors, whose 
testimonials we have. 

On request we will send you full par- 

ticulars about our present half-price 

offer to ‘THE SATURDAY EVENING 

Post readers. This offer will soon 

be withdrawn. 


Write to-day — a postal will do 


International College of Languages 
13 B Park Row, New York 








SEMINARY 
For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in par ticular, than any such book 
have ever examine Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion.” Student life 
at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
profitable. Special care of morals 
and manners. $600 per year. 
Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


PREPARES FOR CORNELL —~ 




















The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 


SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Eleventh Year. 























Artists in Great Demand 


Instruction in NEWSPAPER, BOOK and 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, ILLUuUs- 
TRATING and POSTER WORK. Also OIL and WATER 
COLOR PAINTING. Terms moderate. 
Send for beautifully illustrated book. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF ART 
pf d Building, Broadway and 17th St., New York City 


Takes spare time only. Same teachers for eleven 
N UDY years. Plan approved by an 
Judges and Educators. “4 


LAW Prepares for the bar. 








































Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory. 


Opens new prospects in 
EARN 


business. Graduates 
MONEY 


everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Special offer 
now. Catalogue free. 


The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 224 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


WITH YOUR PEN 


Our Graduates are doing so. 
Learn Journalism and Story-Wri- 
ting by mail. Send for free booklet, 
3° ‘Writing for Profit.” Tells how 
to succeed as story-writer, a. 
. paper-correspondent, and ma 
zine-contributor. MSS. aah, 
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corrected ; sold on commission. Thornton West, Editor-in-Chief; 
staff of Specialists ; founded 1895. THE NATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION, 67 Baldwin Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


STAMMER 





book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering"’ 
address. Enclose 6 cents os 
LEWIs STAMMER ING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide 8t., bete it, M 








September 20, 1902 


15 CENTS 


GETS THIS 


$650 AUTOMOBILE 






















The OLDSMOBILE 
The 20th Century Horseless Carriage 


Weight, 800 pounds; range of speed, 3 to 20 

miles per hour; oe of running, 3g cent per 

mile; price, $650.0 

aa 15 cents (8 2c. stamps) for 
3 months’ trial subscription to 


“THE BOOK-KEEPER”’ 


A handsome magazine for book- 
keepers, cashiers and business 
men. It will teach you Account- 
ing, Business Management, Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
Law, Short Cuts, Higher, Corpora- 
tion and Cost Acc ounting, Bank- 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusing 
Arithmetic, Lightning Calcula- 
tions, etc. $1.00 a year. 
Nineteen other valuable prizes in addition to the $650.00 
Automobile will go to Book-Keeper subscribers. Send 
your subscription to-day. 


The Book-Keeper Publishing Co., Ltd. 
21 Campau Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


ip 





E. H. BEACH, EDITOR 
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BY THE 
HEEB System 2 
of TEACHING and 
RECITING PRIVATELY BY MAIL 


All Magazine, Newspaper Work, Caricature, Lettering, 
Designing, etc. Students enthusiastic. Personal In- 
struetion and guidance. Prepares quickly for paying 
work. Big salaries for our graduates. Experience un- 
necessary. Oldest, largest, most responsible and most 
practieal school in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full par- 
ticulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

16 Penna Street, Indianapolis, U.8. A. 




























roa Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

69th Year. Prepares for Col- 
leyes and Government Schools. 
Thorough business course. Re- 
gents’ grade certificate. U. S. 
P Army Officer detailed by War De- 
partment. New and fully equip- 
ped Gymnasium. For td/ustrated 
catalogue, apply to 


THE PRINCIPALS 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING 


for Business 





2 School of C 
A ccounting ouput Sook Wenanion. 
° Kvening Sessions. 
Banking New York University, 
Brokerage Ww eo 


FALL TERM OPENS OCT. 1. 












4 MEANS BUSINESS, INDEPENDENCE 
42 MA and a good chance for business promotion. 
th fi You can get a practical knowledge of this 
profitable business only from business men 
* who know what is needed. We are practical 
reporters. Ourinstruction is based on actual, 
daily experience in the most difficult short: 
hand work. Write for terms for personal, 
individual instruction by mail. 
MANHATTAN REPORTING CO. 
Dep't 9, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


$25, 000 itr half an Ginseng 


PROFIT acre of 
Demand is increasing. Easily gr wn 


was made in one year. 

and hardy everywhere in the United States and Canada. Can 
be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. Most profit- 
able crop known. Cultivated roots and seed for sale. Send 
















| four cents to help pay postage and get our complete book tell- 
ing all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department D 


JOPLIN, MO. 


Physical Culture "ai" 


To introduce our mail courses in 
Physical Development we are offer- 
ing the instructions free for the next 
60 days, you pay cost of postage, 
printing, etc.,only. We train young 
men ood women to become Phys- 
_ eeecians Send for application 
Yan 





a tow. suote of Physical Cultare 
Hotel St. George, Corres. Dept. H 
‘Brooklyn, N.Y. 





ae ee? De De ©) OF Or- UG & G6 Ba | 


THE directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have emg A 7 Fay! a fenited number 


of Free ‘Tuition contracts in the followin courses é home stud 
RTISEME ND ‘Mt 


E, ADVE NT-WRITING A 


and PRACTIC. 


TUR 
STENOGRAPHY 
institution has educat: 
mention the course which interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Box 649, Scranton, Pa. 





CAL ELECTRI cry 
you and secured for you a position. 


TING. CARICA- 
BOOKKEEPING, 
fee will be required until our 
Write for application blank and 


USTRA 
EMENT, JOURNALISM: 
. me tuition 


























If it 
isn’t 





an 
Eastman, 
it isn’t 

a 

Kodak. 








Ghe Dark Room Abolished 


by the 3 


Kodak Developing Machine 


The Kodaker may now develop and fix his own negatives in broad daylight—and do 
it better than it was done before. Anyone who can operate a Kodak (and who can- 
not?) can successfully operate the Kodak Developing Machine. 


The Kodak idea—simplicity —reaches its logical triumph in the new device. 


Style A HodakK Developing Machine, for use with No. O, No.1 and No. 1 A Folding 
PocKet HodaK, No. 1 Panoram-HNodakK and Brownie Cartridges, - - $6.00 


Other Sizes in Preparation. 


SOLD BY ALL KODAK DEALERS. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Descriptive booklet free at 


the dealer's or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 











DISCRIMINATE 





JOY NOINN 











ENDORSED BY ALL TRADES UNIONS 
AND LEADING REFORM SOCIETIES. 


UNION LABEL used by 205 representative wholesale manufacturers in 
the United States and Canada, making all grades and styles of clothing. 


For information, apply to HENRY WHITE, General Secretary, Bible House, New York, N.Y. 








